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The medicine show technique is not as far outmoded as we'd 
like to believe. There are still people who think they can di- 
agnose their own diseases and treat them successfully with 
patent medicines. Doctors know the real dangers of self-diag- 
nosis and self-treatment. 


Patients often think that deafness, too, is relatively simple, 
that it is merely a matter of degree. They delude themselves 
with thinking that simple amplification—hearing-trumpet style 
—is all that is required of a hearing aid. 


Doctors know that every person loses his hearing in an in- 
dividual way; some lose first one part of the scale and others 
another. One should not logically expect the patient himself to 
adjust his own hearing aid so as to match successfully his hearing 
loss as can be shown on a scientifically recorded audiogram. 


Sonotone products are on 
the list of AMA Council N Y i ) E 
accepted devices. 


provides hundreds of possible combinations of carefully 
selected elements to produce the personal hearing aid 
for a particular pattern of deafness as revealed by the 
Audiographic Chart, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 
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New contributors this month are Norwood 
A. Driscol, who tells his own story; Mrs. 
Byron Buzbee, who teaches preschool chil- 
dren in the Dallas Pilot School for the Deaf ; 
and Margaret Rostel, Public Relations Direc- 
tor of the American Hearing Society. Har- 
riet Montague of the John Tracy Clinic, 
Helen Woodward of the British Columbia 
School for the Deaf, and Thomas Poulos of 
“rn Michigan School for the Deaf are old 
riends. 





In accordance with the new policy adopted 
by the Board of Directors, the Volta Review 
will not appear in July or August. A happy 
summer to everybody! 
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John Dutton Wright, Leader 


It is often said that the contribu- 
tion to education made by small pri- 
vate schools is out of all proportion 
to their size. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that they are usually 
founded by individuals who have 
ideas which they are unable to car- 
ry out in larger, traditionally con- 
trolled environments. 

John Dutton Wright was such a 
person. He had many ideas about 
the details of education for the deaf; 
he had one dominating idea about 
its main principles. 
He believed with all 
his heart and soul 
that it was possible 
for the deaf to com- 
municate with their 
fellowmen in spoken 
English, and that 
they should be pro- 
vided with surround- 
ings which would 
help them acquire 
this ability during 
their school years. He 
was deeply dissatis- 
fied with the oppor- 
tunities for learning speech and lip- 
reading offered by most of the 
schools of his day, and it was large- 
ly this dissatisfaction that led to his 
establishment of the Wright Oral 
School, New York. 

Some of his graduates are occupy- 
ing important positions in the busi- 
ness and professional world today. 
A few are so well adjusted that 
they are no longer thought of as 
members of a special group. His 
school is still able to point with 
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pride to the achievements of alum- 
ni, recent as well as early. 

It was Mr. Wright’s work in be- 
half of education for the deaf out- 
side the walls of his own school, 
however, that led the present writ- 
er first, as a young teacher, to read 
his articles, visit his classes and 
watch him teach; next, as a_be- 
ginner in editorial work, to study 
in magazines, Minutes, and Pro- 
ceedings the record of his contri- 
butions; and finally, to feel that 
for teachers and _par- 
ents of the present 
and the future, an ef- 
fort should be made 
to set down in print 
at least an outline of 
the efforts of this one 
man to improve the 
educational treat- 
ment of deaf children 
the world over. The 
paper by Harriet 
Montague, in this is- 
sue, gives that out- 
line. As Harriet An- 
drews, she was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wright in some of 
his early work for parents, and 
helped in the preparation of his 
original correspondence course for 
them. Her story, much condensed 
for lack of space, omits his magnifi- 
cent support of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation for the Deaf, of which he 
was Vice-President, and his partict- 
pation in the work of scientific, 
medical, phonetic, and civic organt- 
zations. All of his work was that of 
a man well ahead of his time. 
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THE BIG CATS 


By Norwoop A. Driscoi 


VER since my fourteenth birthday 

nearly twenty-five years ago, I have 
dwelt in a world apart from normal every- 
day people: a world of retarded hopes, a 
world of heart-break, and of breathless 
moments of success. It was a life thrust at 
me against my will: a life I was wholly 
unable to cope with at the time. But now, 
as I look back, it’s a life I wouldn’t trade 
with any normal person that I know. 

I am totally deaf; yet for the past seven- 
teen years I have led an intensely interest- 
ing life, full to the brim with adventure 
and excitement, a life any man would be 
proud of. And now, as I near forty, I am 
embarking upon another career: a career 
that | hope will bring me as much excite- 
ment and fullness of living as my life in the 
past years has. 

It all started on a bright spring day in 
the year 1934. I was living with my folks 
on their peach ranch about three miles 
south of the small town of Wheatland, in 
northern California, about four years after 
spinal meningitis destroyed my hearing. It 
was a warm sunshiny day and I was busily 
cultivating the peach orchard with the little 
gas caterpillar “30° and the disk it pulled. 

A big construction company had moved 
into the vicinity of Wheatland and was 
hard at work on the nearby levees. They 
were working night and day, changing 
shifts every eight hours. During the day 
I decided to go out and visit them. 

The evening was still young when | 
arrived at the levee. The sun was setting 
ina blood-red sky behind the distant coast 
range. I found a safe place and sat down. 
content just to sit and watch the giant cats 
and the scrapers they pulled coming up the 
ever-growing levee. dumping their enor- 
mous loads of dirt; then, empty, going 
back for more. 


All night I sat entranced at the scene, 
paying no attention to the time as it passed 
me by. Soon the sky began to lighten in 
the east and as the new day was born, | 
left, never to be the same again. 

I'll never forget the first night. after 
many visits to the levee, that I finally got 
up enough courage to walk over to where 
the big cats were stopped about the fuel 
and grease wagon. After I had _ stood 
around watching the men as they serviced 
the cats and scrapers, and it was time for 
the last machine to pull out for work, one 
of the drivers asked me if Id like to ride 
with him for a while. I lost no time in 
assuring him that I would, and climbed up 
into the empty seat. 

All night I rode, feeling the throb of 
the mighty diesel as it gulped in the air 
and expelled it in a steady deep-throated 
roar. Oh, boy, I thought to myself. this is 
the life for me. But how? I am deaf. 
There is no chance for me to learn. Who 
will bother to teach me when there are so 
many young men available? 

Summer passed into the smoky days of 
fall. I spent all of my evenings on the levee 
watching and learning everything I could. 
Fall gave into winter and the big cats 
bowed to the rain and mud, idle until the 
warm days of spring. 

During the winter | made up my mind 
that driving the big cats was to be my 
life’s work. I knew I faced almost in- 
surmountable odds. I knew that the only 
way I’d ever learn was to teach myself on 
my own time, and that I must be so good 
that no one would ever think of my being 
deaf. 

Once more the big cats started and | 
went out again in the evenings: not to 
watch now, but to learn. I spent all my 
evenings that summer out on the levee 








watching and learning everything | could. 
I finally met one driver who let me drive 
his cat. After two or three evenings. | 
could handle the big cat and scraper as 
well as any of them. That fall my big 
chance came. It was late in November. It 
had rained during the day, and when | 
went out that evening the air had the clean 
smell of the damp earth. The sky was 
heavy and black, but now and then a 
solitary star would slip through. The air 
line beacon in the neighboring Sierra 
Nevada foothills sent a white hot streak of 
light swinging across the sky. 

The scene was bright with the big lights 
on their slender steel posts strung at regular 
intervals along the levee. I noticed the boss 
was still on the job. As I walked over 
toward where he was standing I also 
noticed that one of the big rigs was stand- 
ing idle, its motor running, the steel blue 
smoke from its exhaust visible in the 
artificial lights that turned the night into 
day. As I neared the superintendent he 
nodded at me and said, “Good evening.” 

We didn’t say anything more for a few 
minutes. Finally he motioned with his head 
toward the idle rig and wanted to know 
if I could drive it. My heart jumped into 
my mouth and I lost no time in assuring 
him that I could. He told me to go ahead. 
I learned later that one of the other drivers 
had told him about me when the regular 
driver had failed to show up that night. 

I walked over to the sleek, yellow RD8 
and the big yellow carryall backed to its 
draw bar, knowing that the chance I had 
been working and waiting for so long had 
come. As I sat down in the easy seat 
on the left hand side of the cat, my con- 
fidence reached a pretty low ebb. My hands 
were wet with sweat, and my mouth felt 
as if it were full of cotton. I threw the 
big cat into gear. cracked the throttle 
wide open, and the huge diesel roared into 
its working song. 

All night I drove the big cat and the 
scraper it pulled, a little roughlv at first. 
but as I gained more confidence I handled 
it like a veteran. I worked hard and kept 
my place in line, loading the scraper in 
the barrow pits, going to the levee and 
dumping the enormous loads of dirt, and 
returning to the pit for another load. | 
could feel the throb of the mighty diesel 
through my hands and body. When the 
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motor would start to labor under an 
overload I would keep one eye on the oil 
pressure gauge. 

I kept on driving for three weeks that fall 
and I learned many things to take the place 
of my hearing sense. My eyes became 
sharper, my fingers, feet, whole body be- 
came over-sensitive. I realized my limita. 
tions and knew no accident must ever be 
allowed to happen to me. I never moved 
the big cat unless I was certain all was 
clear. I knew I had chosen one of the 
hardest games of all for a deaf person to 
buck. But it was what I wanted—must 
have. I was learning that if you want and 
want hard enough, you can have. 

Three weeks; then the rains shut the 
big cats down for the winter. 

Early spring rolled around once more. 
Tiny green shoots appeared above the 
ground. The peach buds swelled and burst 
into bloom. Small green leaves appeared 
upon the trees; and it seemed, over-night, 
the time of growing things ruled the earth. 

I went up to the construction office and 
asked for a job. I didn’t push myself. | 
thought they would want me back. No one 
seemed interested in me. Everyone acted 
as if I were a stranger. I left the office. 
my shoulders drooping. I had had such 
high hopes. I couldn’t understand their 
attitude. I went home and my father en- 
couraged me. He suggested that I go to 
Sacramento and ask for a job at the several 
construction companies about town. [ felt 
a little better. 

Next day I went into Sacramento. | 
went into the first office but no one of 
authority was in and the receptionist asked 
me to call back later in the day. 

I went into the next office. The superin- 
tendent was in. I walked up to his desk. 
He seemed very busy and I stood undecided 
to one side of him. He turned around and 
said something to me; but I was nervous 
and couldn't understand him. He repeated 
what he had said and faced me fully. | 
pointed to my ears and told him I was deaf. 
He took uv a pad and pencil and started to 
write asking me what I wanted. I told him 
I wanted a iob. He wrote asking me -what 
I did. I told him I was a cat engineer: 
but I had lost my confidence and didn't 
seem verv convincing. The fellow let out 
a funny laugh. He wrote again saying he 
had no opening; besides, I was wasting 
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my time. There was no need to hire a 
deaf cat skinner, when they had so many 
young men that could hear making out 
applications. I felt pretty darned low, but 
tried once more. I told him I was a very 
good driver. He looked at me a moment; 
and turned his back to me without a word. 
I turned and left. 

When I had entered the office it had been 
early afternoon of a beautiful spring day. 
When | made my exit somehow the day 
had changed. The sun wasn’t so bright and 
the air felt chilly. I was in the deepest 
funk of my life. I just didn’t know what 
to do. I didn’t have the heart to face 
another such interview, so I went home. 

When I arrived home I went to my room 
immediately. After awhile Mother entered 
and sat down. She didn’t have much to 
say at first. but in a mother’s way she 
got me to tell my story. Finally she started 
to talk to me. I watched her lips, the lips 
| had first learned to read after I lost my 
hearing. She told me that, if anyone is 
ever to amount to anything in this world, 
he has at one time or another to face a 
problem such as I had been through today. 
She told me that things that come easy 
never count much, but the things that come 
hard are the things most worthy of the 
strife and effort we put forth in getting 
them. Never will I forget what my mother 
told me on that spring day. 

Ah, youth! ‘its resilience, so quick to 
forget and forgive! In a few days my 
hopes and confidence built up once more. 
| was back on my little farm cat doing the 
spring plowing and disking for Dad. The 
trees were in full bloom, the sun was bright 
and warm. The little gas cat hummed in 
tune with the world around it. 

I spent the rest of that spring and sum- 
mer helping with the harvest of the golden 
ripe peaches and in my spare time going 
about the country trying to get a job on 
the big cats once more. But the answer was 
always the same, “nothing doing.” I be- 
came pretty discouraged at times; but | 
would hear of another vacancy and off 
I'd go. always having to force myself to 
ask for the job and always fearful of the 
answer when I did ask. I just didn’t have 
enough confidence, I guess. 

I had learned one thing, though, that 
was to help me many times in the future. 
(had found out that when I walked up to 
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a man and told him I was deaf he just 
turned away, not in the least interested. 
However, if I approached the same man 
and told him I was hard of hearing and 
leaned a little toward him as I said it, he 
would, nine times out of ten, start talk- 
ing to me, raising his voice as he did so. 
When they started talking to me half of 
my battle was won. Usually I could read 
their lips. I might misunderstand a man 
at first but I could always ask him to re- 
peat a little louder as I hadn’t heard him 
the first time. And it worked! 

No hearing aid ever worked with me. 
And now that I have been deaf for so many 
years I’ll be darned if I would know what 
to do with my hearing sense if it were re- 
turned to me. I can carry on a fairly 
normal conversation with nine out of ten 
persons. Lots of people who have known 
me for a long time don’t know I am deaf. 

That winter passed me by as all winters 
do. Next spring I was still hopeful of a 
job on the big cats. 

One day that spring I was standing on 
the street in Wheatland, when one of the 
fellows I had known the year before walked 
up to me. We got to talking and he sug- 
gested we go up to Alturas in northern 
California. There was a big job up there 
and he thought maybe I could get on. So 
we went. 

He didn’t have any trouble getting on 
but I couldn’t seem to make the grade. | 
became discouraged and had about decided 
to take what money I had left and go home, 
and give up the idea of driving the big 
cats for good. He talked me into staying 
for one more day. So I spent the next 
morning at the construction office waiting 
to get on. Noon came, and the men who 
had been waiting with me went their ways 
for the day and I was alone. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon one 
of the straw bosses came in. I knew him 
slightly. He had an opening for a cat and 
carryall engineer. The office boss motioned 
toward me. The fellow walked over and 
asked me if I could handle it. I could 
understand him perfectly. I told him that 
I had been driving for three years. He 
gave me the job and I went to work the 
next morning. 

I was a little rusty at first, but after the 
first couple of hours IT was handling my 

(See “Cats,” page 290) 











JOHN D. WRIGHT, AN APPRECIATION 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


N THE field of education, as in that of 

invention, assignment of proper credit 
for “firsts” is often very difficult, since it 
frequently happens that the same idea pre- 
sents itself almost at the same time to wide- 
ly separated individuals. Perhaps it is as 
well not to attempt to give John D. Wright 
exclusive credit for the various educational 
departures he advocated throughout his ac- 
tive career, but it is certain that he was 
ahead of his time in many ways, and that 
he pioneered in several branches of the 
education of the deaf that have since be- 
come standard practice. He was one of the 
first to advocate acoustic training, even for 
severely deaf children, and one of the first 
to make use of sound amplifiers in the 
schoolroom. He began very early to preach 
the importance of using vibration and the 
tactile sense to improve speech. He was 
one of the first to demonstrate the value of 
nursery schools for the deaf. and he was 
accepting children of two and a half and 
three in his school at a time when the age 
of admission in all but two or three other 
schools for the deaf was six or seven. 

He was one of the very first to advocate 
parent education, and probably did more 
along that line than any other teacher of 
the deaf except Alexander Graham Bell. 
He was a pioneer, along with Dr. Max 
Goldstein of St. Louis, in the effort to se- 
cure cooperation between physicians and 
educators in the field of deafness. and he 
worked for years in several different states 
to have deafness declared a reportable dis- 
ease. 

In August, 1910, Mr. Wright spoke at a 
combined meeting of otologists and teach- 
ers of the deaf held in New York to pro- 
vide “A Symposium on the Deaf Child 
from the Standpoint of the Physician and 
Teacher.” Following that meeting, he was 
asked to edit a department on the educa- 
tion of the deaf in the Laryngoscope, an 
otological journal founded by Dr. Gold- 
stein. Mr. Wright earnestly advocated co- 
operation between schools and physicians 
and made a consistent effort to help otolo- 
gists acquire a better understanding of the 
educational problems of deafness than their 
medical schools had provided. One of the 
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articles he wrote for the Volta Review in 
1916 was called. “The Deaf Child’s De. 
pendence on the Physician.” 

It is interesting to note that the first 
public recognition Mr. Wright received 
from fellow teachers after he founded his 
school in 1894 came from European rather 
than American educators. It is mentioned 
in a German report on American schools 
for the deaf published in Blatter fiir Taub. 
stummenbildung, and translated for the 
Association Review in April, 1901, the 
author remarking that the speech atmos. 
phere in the “Seventy-sixth Street School,” 
as it was then listed, was very good. 

Again in February, 1908, praise came 
from a European. This time it was Pro- 
fessor Anders Hansen of the School for the 
Deaf of Nyborg, Denmark, reporting on his 
visits to American schools. Professor Han- 
sen’s report was fair, frank, and extremely 
interesting. He did not hesitate to con- 
demn practices he thought unwise, and 
he did not stint praise where he felt that 
praise was due. Of the Wright School, Mr. 
Hansen said, “the instruction is entirely 
oral, or aural, and the results corresponded 
well to the ideal circumstances these happy) 
children were placed under. The principal, 
the teachers, and the pupils formed one 
large family, where every opportunity was 
presented for the development of speech. 
Mr. Wright used in several cases the micro- 
phone, and expects to derive some profit 
from it. In most other schools I visited, 
the confidence in this or similar apparatus 
seemed to be somewhat scant, even if they 
were well equipped with such appliances.” 

It is not clear what the “microphone” 
was that was in use back there before 1908, 
but instruments designed to amplify sound 
were consistently used at the Wright School 
long before other schools for the deaf be- 
gan reluctantly to practice auricular train- 
ing. Mr. Wright accepted very early the 
idea that a large proportion of deaf chil- 
dren had hearing that was not being util 
ized, and he carried out this idea steadily 


“‘n his own school, besides lecturing on the 


ubject and giving demonstrations of his 
heories at meetings of teachers and during 
isits to other schools. As far back as 
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1915, he announced: “About one third of 
all the pupils in our schools for the deaf 
ought to have training in the comprehen- 
sion through the ear of spoken language. 
This they are not getting, either in the oral 
schools or in the combined schools. I be- 
lieve there are many children now in school 
whose education is being conducted exclu- 
sively by means of sight and touch, by 
speech and writing. or with the aid of 
finger spelling and the sign language, who 
have as much hearing as many so-called 
‘hard of hearing’ adults. These children are 
being turned out of combined schools in the 
condition that people insist on calling ‘deaf 
mutes’ when they might be ‘hard of hear- 
ing’ people.” 

He hammered early and late at this idea 
of auricular training. Every pupil in his 
school had opportunity to use to the full 
whatever degree of hearing he might have. 
Mr. Wright worked out a system of testing 
and checking on the residual hearing of 
his pupils, and his tests and lessons were 
eventually combined in a little book called 
“A Handbook of Auricular Training.” 

Mr. Wright also realized the importance 
of vibration in speech teaching. In March, 
1919, he said, “The recognition of vibra- 
lion by touching the teacher and by con- 
sciousness of the sensation in his own body 
is of even greater importance in the teach- 
ing of speech to a deaf child than the sense 
of sight.” 

He was from the very start of his career 
a fiery and outspoken advocate of speech 
for the deaf, and he never deviated from 
his stand. Year in and year out, in public 
talks and in published articles, he spoke 
passionately in favor of speech as a means 
of communication for all deaf children. 
and he pounded home to the faint-hearted 
and the half-convinced the absolute neces- 
sity of a speech atmosphere throughout a 
school, if good speech was to be secured 
from the pupils. 

He was himself an excellent teacher of 
speech, and was often able to get a difficult 
sound from the least promising pupil, sim- 
ply because he believed so thoroughly in 
speech for the deaf that he inspired others 
—teachers, parents, children—in that be- 
lief. 

After the Association Review became 
the Votta Review in 1910 Mr. Wright’s 
name began to appear regularly in its table 
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of contents, and for several years an article 
from his pen appeared in almost every is- 
sue. It is interesting, too, to note that when 
the VoLTa Review, in April, 1913, began 
for the first time to carry advertising, the 
advertisements of the Wright Oral School 
and the New York School of Lip Reading 
(Nitchie School) were the first to appear. 

Mr. Wright minced no words in point- 
ing out the fallacy of believing that a deaf 
child could learn to speak under a system 
which taught speech a few hours during 
the day and permitted the children to com- 
municate by manual methods the rest of 
the time. He advocated segregated oral 
departments in combined schools, and 
wrote vigorous papers supporting this idea. 
The titles of some of his articles in the 
VoLTA REVIEW are revealing: 

October, 1915: “The Dual 
What? Why? How? When?” 

January, 1916: “A Weak Spot in the 
Combined System” 

April, 1916: “Fundamentals in Teaching 
the Deaf to Speak” 

October, 1916: “Natural Speech” 

November, 1916: “Interest: Another 
Fundamental in Speech Teaching” 

“Was the Ultimate Elimination of Oral- 
ism Foreseen?” he asks abruptly in the 
VoLta Review for September, 1914, add- 
ing. “If the VoLtTa Review has awakened 
from the trustful slumber entered upon by 
its ancestors, The Educator and The Asso- 
ciation Review, and now realizes that the 
hybrid or ‘combined’ system is, like many 
another mongrel, sturdily prospering and 
propagating while the pure stock is dwind- 
ling, then let it speak out. I believe, and 
often have I stated, that the growth of so- 
called oralism in the essentially manual 
atmosphere of the ‘combined’ schools is 
the greatest danger that real speech for the 
deaf has to face... . Did the originator of 
the ‘combined’ method foresee the even- 
tual destruction of the oral method through 
the adoption of the ‘compromise’ in meth- 
ods? If so, then it is time that a David 
should come forward and fling the stone 
that shall bring the still-growing giant to 
the ground, either through legislative ac- 
tion or through pressure brought by par- 
ents’ associations, or with the aid of both.” 

At a conference of New York State teach- 
ers of the deaf in June 1918, the chairman 
remarked that he would like to hear from 
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Mr. W right because “he does not look to 
the State for support, but to Dun and 
Bradstreet.” Mr. Wright retorted, “Your 
chairman has put the cart before the horse. 
We do not look to Dun and Bradstreet. 
They look to us to do what the State fails 
to do.” He added, “I have been teaching 
deaf children for thirty years. During that 
time I have occupied a fortunate position 
of independence. I have not depended 
upon appointment or election for my job. 
| could therefore speak my mind. During 
all these years | have made myself ob- 
noxious to many persons connected with 
the education of the deaf. ... I was in a 
position to say what many people thought 
but were not free to say.” 

Probably the most far reaching and en- 
during of Mr. Wright's pioneer efforts was 
his advocacy of parent education. Long 
before the phrase “parent education” had 
become a by-word, he was lecturing to par- 
ents of deaf children, writing articles for 
parents, and at last writing a book for 
mothers of deaf children. The little book, 
“What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought 
to Know,” was published in 1915, and the 
advice it offered then is still noteworthy 
advice. It was later revised and reprinted 
under the title “The Little Deaf Child.” 
That book, too, is out of print. 

In the midst of preparing these publica- 
tions, Mr. Wright cherished for a long time 
the idea of a correspondence course for 
mothers of little deaf children, embodying 
the suggestions he had been imparting to 
parents through the years. He began to 
write the lessons at his home in Santa Bar- 
bara, where he had retired with his family 
when he gave up active participation in 
the work of his school. He kept on putting 
the lessons together, revising the final ver- 
sion on a train trip across the country from 
California to New York, and finally. late 
in 1919, the Votta Review announced 
that the Wright Oral School was about to 
issue “A Correspondence Course for Pa- 
rents of Little Deaf Children.” It covered 
a year of home work for parent and child. 
and was issued in semi-monthly install- 
ments. It was designed to fill in the time 
between the parents’ first recognition of the 
handicap and the chila’s entrance into 
school. but in a very short time so many 
parents were applying for the lessons, that 
the course was being sent as far away as 
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Australia and Japan. It was in multi- 
graphed form, and included lessons in sense 
training, acoustic training, lipreading, and 
speech preparation, along with general sug- 
gestions to the parents as to the needs of 
a deaf child and ways to meet them. 

During the first year it was distributed, 
the lessons went to a father in Japan, whose 
little girl, Hamako Nishikawa, was brought 
to see Mr. Wright when he was traveling 
in Japan. Mr. Wright gave her her first 
speech lesson, gave Mr. Nishikawa much 
helpful advice, gave him a subscription to 
the Vo_ta Review, and from this nucleus 
began the first oral school for the deaf in 
Japan. Hamako, now a capable young 
woman of 35 or so, thus became the first 
deaf child in Japan to be taught to speak. 
Mr. Wright always referred to these first 
efforts of his in Japan as his “Japanese 
Mustard Seed.” 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy used the Wright 
course with her young John, and 
when, years later, she opened her clinic for 
the parents of young deaf children in Los 
(Angeles, the Wright Correspondence Course 
was turned over to her, and became the 
foundation of the widely known and in- 
ternationally accepted John Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course. which has been 
distributed to more than 4,000 families 
and schools throughout the world. 

One more important contribution of Mr. 
Wright's should be noted. In 1920, he and 
Mrs. Wright and their children set out on 
the first of the many long journeys that 
took them to the far places of the world— 
Japan. India, Ceylon, Burma, and all the 
South American countries. During their 
leisurely travels and long stays in different 
countries. Mr. Wright always visited schools 
for the deaf. carrying news of American 
schools to the foreign teachers. and writing 
back interesting and valuable accounts of 
the deaf in many far places of the world. 
His articles about these schools appearing 
in the Vo_ta Review were often the first 
descriptions of foreign schools American 
teachers were able to read, and they still 
constitute valuable reference material. 

Lack of space forbids a longer story. At 
least it is a privilege to record a few of the 
outstanding contributions to his profession 


son. 


made by a noteworthy educator whose 
work should be better known and more 
fully recognized. 
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INTRODUCING HONORARY BOARD MEMBERS 


NCE more the VoLta Review has the 

privilege of announcing additions to 
the Association’s distinguished group of 
Honorary Board members. 


Dr. Tolan’s acceptance of membership 
was announced in the April 1952 VoLta 
Review (page 160) but his photograph 
was not then available. It is a pleasure 
to present it here, together with those of 
two other new members. 

Dr. Harold C. Case is President of 
Boston University, an office he assumed in 
March 1951 after an outstanding career of 





DR. CASE 


leadership in the Methodist Church. Among 
his many activities was his membership on 
the Commission on World Peace of the 
Methodist Church (1936-1944), and on the 
Constituting Convention of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
(1950). He was also United States Repre- 
sentative to the Adult Education Confer- 
ence, Cambridge, England (1929), and 
United States Leader to the World Chris- 
tian Youth Conference, Oslo, Norway 
(1947). Dr. Case, a popular and inspiring 
speaker, will be the banquet speaker in 
Boston, on Thursdav, June 19, at the Asso- 
ciation’s Summer Meeting. 

James D. Zellerbach is President and 
Director of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
as well as an official of numerous other 
companies. He was for two years Chief of 
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the Economic Cooperation Administration 
Special Mission to Italy (June 1948-July 
1950); and for four years (1945-1959) 
United States Employer Delegate and Vice 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization. He is 
active in many civic organizations, notable 
among them the Committee for a Free 
Asia, the National Citizens Committee of 
the Community Chests of America, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
the San Francisco Opera Association, the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, and many 
others. 
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A WEATHER BOX FOR THE LITTLE BEGINNERS 


By Mrs. Byron BuzBEE 


ICTURES are the delight of any child, 

but they are a necessity in teaching the 
deaf child. Our introduction to anything 
new is either by picture or object. Pictures 
give the child the visual approach and in 
using the object he has the visual plus the 
kinesthetic approach. 

I teach two classes of children, ranging 
from two years six months to five years. 
One of the things that affords the older 
group pleasure while learning is their daily 
weather chart. I believe it is a device that 
would prove to be equally valuable to other 
teachers for teaching of weather and ap- 
propriate clothing. 

I have made a “weather box” from a 
dress box 3 x 12 x 19 inches. It sits up- 
right on the long side. I cut the top side at 
the corners and turned it up for added 
height. I put a three inch strip of card- 
board across the front at the bottom and 
sealed it firm with heavy gummed paper, 
then reinforced this with a cardboard tray 
to fit inside. This will hold sand, which will 
he the “ground” and also will hold the box 
steady. I folded green paper to fit across 
the 3 inch front strip. I do not paste it. 
hecause when we have snow the paper is 
changed to white construction paper. I| cut 


blue paper for the sky to fit in the back 
of the box. . . I use clips so that we may 
have a gray sky when the weather demands 
it... The tree is a branch from a shrub. 

There are two paper dolls, a boy and a 
girl, that go in the scene. They must be 
dressed in the morning in the clothes be. 
fitting the weather . . . sun suits, rain coats 
(made of cellophane if you wish) sweaters, 
heavy coats, etc. 

Now we are ready to talk about the 
weather. In answer to my questions, Is 
the sun shining? Is it cloudy? Is it rain- 
ing? etc., the child selects the sun, which is 
a yellow circle two and a half inches in di- 
ameter, or a cloud which is a fluff of cot- 
ton, white, or sooty for a rain cloud. These 
are taped to a fine wire and hung from the 
top of the cardboard sky. If it is raining 
the child uses a toy sprinkler to make it 
rain... and, of course. we have Christmas 
decoration snow when it snows. 

This simple plaything is not a waste of 
time. It teaches the child the names of the 
things used in the picture and the names of 
the clothes the paper dolls wear. Our deaf 
children have so many things to learn that 
a device that will afford them pleasure while 
learning is a welcome contribution. 
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HILDREN who are in_ residential 
schools during the school months can 
henefit tremendously during the summer if 
their families will take time to help them. 
Every new word that a deaf child learns 
to use correctly represents a step on his 
long road to adjustment to the hearing 
world. 

A comparatively new tool that is bring- 
ing practical help to many deaf children is 
the hearing aid. Because many parents 
have not had an opportunity to learn much 
about hearing aids, the following sugges- 
tions have been prepared to help them 
help their children. 


1. The Care of the Hearing Aid 


The booklet of instructions that comes 
with each hearing aid gives full directions 
for its care. The following points should 
be noted: 

1. When the aid is not in use, it should 
be kept in a cool, dry place. 

2. Batteries should be removed at night 
and when the aid is not in use. Extra 
batteries should be stored in a cool, dry 
place. 

3. Cords 
played with. 
over the hearing aid. 
an extra cord on hand. 
cord is best for children. 
a nuisance. 

4. When the aid is “dead,” suspect 
worn-out batteries. Try changing the “A” 
battery first. If the aid still does not work, 
change the “B” battery. When an aid 
is in good working order, it will ‘ “squeal” 
when you turn it on and hold the receiver 
near the mic rophone. Be sure that you 
lace batteries correctly in the aid. Arrows 
indicate the correct position of + and — 
ends. 

. It is wise to test the instrument by 
holding the receiver to your own ear before 
the child puts it on. 


should not be twisted or 
A cracked cord causes static 
It is wise to keep 
An eighteen inch 
Longer ones are 


2. Wearing the Aid 


l. Girls can most conveniently wear the 
aid clipped to a skirt band or in the “V” 
ofa jumper dress. It may also be clipped 
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A CHILD AND HIS HEARING AID 


By HELEN WoopwarpD 


to a firm belt. With little children it is 
a good plan to make a little cloth bag that 
can be worn around the neck or a snugly 
fitting “waist” with a pocket. 

Boys may wear the aid clipped inside a 
shirt pocket or on a belt or firm trouser 
band. It is unwise to trust the aid in 
sloping trouser pockets. 

Little boys may wear a bag around the 
neck or a special harness. 

2. When child puts on the aid he should 
follow these steps: (a) Clip aid in place; 
(b) Insert ear-tip in ear; (c) Turn on aid, 
and adjust pitch control; (d) Turn up 
volume to desired level. 

3. When child takes off his aid, he 
should reverse these steps. He should 
always turn down the volume and switch 
off the power before removing the ear-tip. 

4. Most aids have an adjustment to cut 
out background noises when the wearer is 
in an especially noisy place. Read the in- 
struction booklet for particulars. 


3. When and Where the Aid Should 
Be Worn 


When and where the hearing aid should 
be worn depends entirely on the child who 
is wearing it. A good rule is that he 
should wear it just as often and as long as 
he wants to—and the more the better. He 
may not like wearing it for outdoor play, 
or you may find that he is too rough with 
it when he is allowed to take it outside. 
On the other hand, he may want to wear it 
for play, and prove quite capable of look- 
ing after it. He may enjoy wearing the aid 
for a few hours and then want to take it 
off. Some people find it tiring to keep 
a hearing aid on for too long at a time. 
On the other hand, he may be one of those 
people who want to wear an aid all day 
long. We have one little girl in the British 
Columbia School who would take it to 
bed with her if she were allowed! 

If your child does not put on his aid 
voluntarily, you may encourage him to do 
so at certain times or on certain occasions 
—at meal times, for his bedtime story, 
when he goes visiting. Remember, how- 
ever, that under no circumstances should 
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a child be forced to wear his aid, or be 
“nagged” about it. Wearing a hearing 
aid must be a pleasant experience. If he 
is not forced, he will come to desire his 
aid of his own accord when he is ready. 
Every child who has a hearing aid enjoys 
wearing it in school, and you may be sure 
that, given time, every child will want to 
wear it at home, too. 


4. What a Hearing Aid Will Do 
for a Child 


What a hearing aid will do for a child 
depends entirely on the degree of the 
child’s hearing loss, on the type of loss. 
and on the child’s intelligence and_per- 
sonality. It also depends on the training 
he receives in its use. Supposing, however. 
that these other factors are favorable, what 
we can expect from the hearing aid will 
be determined by the child’s hearing loss. 

1. A severely deaf child may only be 
enabled to hear noises and the sound of 
voice. Even this amount of hearing, how- 
ever, has been known to increase a child’s 
alertness and improve his voice quality and 
the rhythm of his speech. It is generally 
agreed that children as deaf as this should 
receive ear-training through the more pow- 
erful desk-type hearing aid, instead of 
through a wearable one. 

2. Some children will be enabled by a 
hearing aid to distinguish the different 
vowel sounds, even though they cannot rec- 
ognize words by ear. This amount of hear- 
ing can be very helpful in speech training. 
and it is almost certain to improve the 
child’s lipreading. Scientifically conduct- 
ed experiments have proved that lipreading 
supplemented by the sound of voice and 
some ability to distinguish vowels is a 
much better avenue to understanding than 
lipreading alone. 

3. Children who have comparatively 
small hearing losses may be able with a 
hearing aid to hear the high toned conso- 
nant sounds that they have previously 
missed, These children will be able to dis- 
tinguish words more clearly than ever be- 
fore. Their speech will probably improve. 
They will pick up new words and expres- 
sions by ear, and, with lipreading to fill 
in the gaps, will be able to hear ordinary 
speech very well. It is important for them 


to listen to clear, pleasant speech whenever 


possible. 
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5. What a Hearing Aid Will Not Do 


1. A hearing aid will not give any child 
perfect hearing. When the nerve endings 
are damaged or destroyed, as is the case 
in nerve-type deafness, no amount of ampli- 
fication can make them function. Most 
children with nerve deafness have uneven 
hearing. They hear some frequencies (usu- 
ally the low ones) better than others. Since 
speech is made up of sounds that cover a 
wide range of frequencies, they hear some 
sounds better than others, and even with a 
hearing aid do not receive a perfect sound 
pattern. Furthermore, even the best instru- 
ments cause some distortion in the very 
process of amplification. 

2. A hearing aid will not suddenly and 
of itself enable a child to understand what 
he hears. A child who has never before 
heard a bird sing will not recognize the 
shrill sounds he hears through his hearing 
aid as a bird’s song. He will understand 
what you say through lipreading much 
more easily than he will understand through 
hearing simply because all his life he has 
been recognizing words through their ap- 
pearance on the lips instead of through 
their sound. He will have to learn to asso- 
ciate the sound patterns of speech with the 
familiar lip movements. Remember, too, 
that your child’s handicap, while originally 
and fundamentally one of deafness. is now 
one of limited vocabulary and restricted 
understanding of language. A hearing aid 
will not suddenly enable him to make up 
his deficiency in this regard. He will have 
to learn the meaning of new words and ex- 
pressions slowly. The hearing aid may 
help him to “pick up” more on his own, 
but he will still need a teacher (at home as 
well as at school)—someone always ready 
to show him what a new word means, al 
ways alert to see that he catches and under 
stands what is being said. 


6. Ear Training 


From what has been said in the preced- 
ing section, it will be clear that the effective 
use of a hearing aid depends very largely 
on training—on learning to listen careful: 
ly and to connect sounds and words with 
meaning. Your child must learn to heat 
through systematic listening practice 
“ear training.” Ear training goes on wher 

(See “Hearing Aid,” page 288) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


BOUT a year and a half ago, on Novem- 

ber 11,1950, to be exact, a very delight- 
ful article by Lilian Grosvenor Coville ap- 
peared in The New Yorker. Mrs Coville is 
a granddaughter of Alexander Graham 
Bell, and she has many charming recollec- 
tions of her grandparents. Among other 
characteristic episodes, she described the 
telephone technique employed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bell, and her description was extreme- 
ly interesting to me, not only because | 
knew the Bells and was familiar with Mrs. 
Bell’s phenomenal lipreading ability, but 
because the telephone story struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my own mind. 

I have been in many situations where 
another person, often a complete stranger, 
had to listen over the telephone for me, and 
| envied Mrs. Bell her sternly established 
rule that when she was telephoning she was 
to do the talking and the listener was there 
merely to listen and to transmit what he 
heard. My friends are wonderful about 
telephoning for me, and I deeply appreciate 
their patience and forbearance in hand- 
ling telephone business; but at times, in 
an emergency, the translator is quite likely 
to step out of character and assume the role 
of diplomat, judge, or administrator, mak- 
ing arrangements, arriving at decisions, 
and sometimes, in the excitement of an un- 
usual role, making very funny mistakes, 
for which I have to be responsible. 

Only the other day, I attempted to get a 
message to a friend who had asked me if 
| had a copy of Wordsworth’s /ntimations 
of Immortality. Preparing a funeral ad- 
dress, she wanted to quote the poem, and 
wanted it in a hurry. I told her I thought 
it was included in the Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse, a copy of which I owned, and 
that as soon as I reached home I would 
have someone call her and let her know. At 
home, I quickly located the poem, but the 
only person available to do the telephoning 
was a fluttery friend of my sister’s, who 
went into spasms of incoherence at the un- 
acustomed demands involved in talking 
over the telephone for a deaf person. | 
foolishly told her the name of the poem, 
and asked her to tell my friend, ‘Miss 
Mather has a copy of Intimations of Im- 
mortality.” What she came out with was. 
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“Miss Mather has /mitations of |mmoral- 
ity.” I lipread what she was saying, and 
began to giggle, and my friend, hearing me 
laugh over the telephone, thought I had 
told the lady to say this. Into such pit- 
falls many deaf persons stumble through 
no fault of their own. 


It Happened in 1952 


I have remarked on more than one occa- 
sion, both in print and from the platform, 
that if I could use the telephone and do my 
own business in my own way, I would not 
mind other people’s having all of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies twice over. It sounds 
dreadful, but I do not miss music half as 
much as I miss ability to talk to people at a 
distance. And for all my sturdy defence of 
lipreading as the best of all first aids for the 
hard of hearing, I would gladly use a hear- 
ing aid if one would make me hear. Be- 
cause of this, and because of all the straws 
in the wind telling us that lipreading is 
being thrown into the discard, I was very 
startled to receive the following letter. 
which sounds as if it had been written 
thirty years or more ago. As I do not have 
the writer’s permission to publish it, I am 
suppressing her name, but she wrote the 
letter less than two months ago. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

I shall not go into detail with my story, but the 
truth is my boss, being unreasonable in a good 
many ways, very rudely awakened me to the fact 
that my being rather hard of hearing annoyed 
him. It must be true that it annoys others like- 
wise. Of course, at the time, my feelings were so 
shaken that it caused a burst of tears! 

Trying to remedy the situation, I first took my- 
self to the Clinic, where an ear 
specialist, Dr. I. S., informed me my hearing was 
not that curtailed as to warrant the use of a 
hearing aid. He kindly referred me to your office, 
telling of the wonderful aid you people have ex- 
tended to many through teaching lipreading by 
correspondence. Can you help me? Thank you. 


B A 


That letter and the letter I wrote in reply 
really belong back in the early days of this 
century, and my only excuse for printing 
them is that an actual physician, living to- 
day, did actually give her the advice she 
quotes, My reply went something like this: 


Dear Miss B A I am glad you 


wrote to me, for I am sure | can help you, 
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at least as far as suggestions by mail can 
help. But I have to start out by telling you 
that both you and Dr. S. are on the wrong 
track. I cannot conceive how he could 
have made such a statement to you. You 
say that your hearing loss has begun to an- 
noy your employer to such an extent that 
he has spoken to you about it, and yet Dr. 
S. says you do not need a hearing aid. Of 
course you need a hearing aid, right away 
as soon as you can buy one. You need lip- 
reading, too, but you will find the hearing 
aid such an immediate relief that it is your 
first step, and the lipreading lessons which 
take time and patience, and, in your case. 
will probably entail long trips two or three 
times a week, can come next. 

Once you get over your own reluctance 
to admit your defect of hearing, you will 
find the whole problem much easier, and 
you owe it to yourself and to your em- 
ployer to take that step at once. I realize 
that it is not easy to make this first admis- 
sion. I understand all about it, because | 
have experienced the terrible shock of 
knowing that sound was slowly receding 
from me, and I am familiar with the han- 
dicap thus entailed. My hearing went very 
gradually, but | am now completely deaf. 
I can assure you, however, that my lack of 
hearing has never prevented my getting a 
living, and it has not greatly interfered 
with my leading a full and interesting life. 

Because I am now so deaf as to preclude 
the use of any instrument, I find your re- 
luctance to accept one of these aids almost 
incredible. I know it comes from hurt pride 
and from the desire to cover up your diffi- 
culty, but I assure you that the deafness 
can be offset only when you accept it fully 
and make use of every possible practical 
measure to minimize it. The steps are: 1. 
Admit your handicap to yourself; 2. Admit 
it to the world by going out and buying a 
hearing aid; 3. Get used to it by using the 
hearing aid every day, and at the same time 
taking up lipreading; 4. Arrange for lip- 
reading lessons from a good teacher, and 
stick to it—lipreading isn’t learned over 
night; 5. Combine your lipreading and your 
hearing and go on bucking the world. You 
can do it if you will take the steps above. 

I assure you it is possible to go on liv- 
ing and to have a very good time in spite 
of being deaf, and the sooner you begin, 
the easier it will be: but you have to begin. 
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**My Loneliest Moment” 


The following letter refers back to some 
remarks I made in the December 195] 
Mailbox, in regard to a lonely Christmas 
Eve I once spent, long ago. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

No doubt by this time, you will have received 
enough response to your December column to run 
a regular feature on “My Loneliest Moment.” 
May I add my bit, too? 

Arriving in rainy Los Angeles for New Year's 
Eve, after a warm and sunny Christmas in the 
desert, | discovered that, because of a hitch in 
arrangements, I would not be able to see the 
New Year in with the relatives I had expected to 
meet. There was no time to make other plans, 
but I managed to have dinner with a friend. | 
had to leave her house early, because of the poor 
public transportation in Los Angeles. I had a 
considerable way to go, and buses rarely, if ever, 
run after midnight. 

So here I was, on New Year’s Eve, riding in a 
bus with a dozen other passengers through a dark, 
empty street when the witching hour of midnight 
struck. I looked around in happy anticipation 
for a smile or a gesture, but nary a soul could 
I see that looked in the least like smiling or like 
offering the customary greeting. I was all ready 
to say “Happy New Year” to somebody, but 
though I was surrounded by people, there was 
nobody to say it to. It was then that my morale 
plummeted to the lowest level it had ever reached. 

I tried desperately to think of all the wonder- 
ful New Year’s Eves I had had, but it only 
made me feel worse, and my faith in human na- 
ture began to recede alarmingly. 

The next day, my faith was restored. The taxi 
lriver who conveyed me to the airport insisted 
on accompanying me to the airline desk with my 
baggage. He inquired about the time of my flight, 
and asked through which gate I would reach the 
plane. I wanted to give him a tip, but he re 
fused it, and wished me a Happy New Year. 

It made me think of another instance of the 
kind which also occurred at an airport. I hap- 
pened to miss a train at Denver, but was able to 
obtain a last minute airplane reservation. The 
clerk took a great interest in helping me. He 
inquired whether I had someone to meet me in 
Salt Lake City, what his name was, and what 
his phone number was. The clerk himself es 
corted me to the plane and turned me over t0 
the stewardess as if I were an “innocent.” On my 
arrival, I learned that the airline had telephoned 
my friend long distance to make sure that he 
would meet me at the airport. 

So there are kind people in this world after 
all; and I agree with you, Molly Mather, that 
there is nothing like a little kindness now and 
then; and I do believe that if we practiced kind- 
ness more we would receive it also from others. 
This is a moral that people, and especially acous 
tically handicapped people, should bear in mind, 
instead of carrying chips on their shoulders. 

ARTHUR SIMON 
San Francisco 


(See “Molly,” page 284) 
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IMPROVING THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF DEAF 
CHILDREN’S SPEECH 


By Tuomas H. PouLos 


N the United States 20,946 deaf children 

are receiving instruction in schools for 
the deaf. Of this number 19,593 are taught 
speech. 12,283 of these are enrolled in 
public residential schools; 5,609 in city day 
schools, and 1,701 in private and denomina- 
tional schools. There are 74 public resi- 
dential schools, 158 city day schools, and 45 
private and denominational schools in the 
United States.° 

Of the several methods employed in 
teaching the deaf, two mainly are used in 
the various schools. The one entails the use 
of speech and is thus designated as the oral 
method, while the second, being non-oral, 
makes use of sign language or finger spell- 
ing. Combinations of the above are also 
made and called the combined method. An- 
other method associated with the oral meth- 
od is the auricular method which includes 
the training of residual hearing. 

In a residential school for the deaf where 
all methods of teaching the deaf are em- 
ployed, the question is raised as to the 
value of each. Pupils may learn speech in 
the classroom, yet receive an increasing 
amount of encouragement during after- 
school hours in the use of signs and finger 
spelling. In a study made at a state school 
for the deaf in 1950, the writer found that 
the deaf tend to rely on manual means of 
communication when communicating among 
themselves. 

Parents of deaf children have sometimes 
questioned the value of teaching speech to 
their children. Some graduates of schools 
for the deaf likewise have questioned the 
value of having been taught speech. What 
is the answer? 

Underlying the basic philosophy of edu- 
cation of the deaf is the principle of mak- 
ing the deaf individual a useful citizen in 
our society. Inasmuch as our society is a 
hearing one, where speech is the general 
means of communication, speech has be- 
come necessary to fit the deaf child into 
this pattern. It is necessary for the deaf 
to acquire the skill of speaking intelligibly 
if they intend to use speech effectively. 

Anyone who knows a deaf person realizes 
that the deaf cannot learn to speak with the 
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high degree of intelligibility that a hearing 
person does, but they can speak with a de- 
gree of intelligibility which the average 
listener can undertand if he tries. If one is 
to emphasize a speech program in order to 
better equip the child to fit into our hear- 
ing world, it is necessary to realize the 
tremendous problem and conditions that 
encompass speech teaching to the deaf. 


There Are Many Influences 


The factors that help determine the de- 
gree to which a child will attain intelligible 
speech include: 

1. The school administration’s interest 

in speech, 

2. Intelligence of the child. 

3. Physiological limitations of speech 
mechanism. 

Age at onset of hearing impairment. 
Degree of hearing loss. 

6. The utilization of special equipment 
in instruction. 

The necessity for speech in his en- 
vironment. 

The speech teaching ability of his 
speech teacher. 

9. The coordination of the total speech 

program. 

The extent to which intelligence limits 
the ability of the hearing person to develop 
speech applies in a like manner to the deaf. 
Type of intelligence also plays a very im- 
portant role in determining the speech 
growth of the child. Questions raised in- 
clude: Is the child “analytical?” Does he 
visualize speech as a composite of elements 
or as functional “wholes?” How does he 
think? Does he think verbally or in signs? 

To say that the slow learners who are 
deaf cannot learn would not be true. There 
is nothing so detrimental to education of 
the deaf as to say all slow learners should 
be placed in manual classes as they cannot 
learn speech. Of the various factors listed 
above not one, in itself, need necessarily 
determine whether speech or manual in- 
struction should be given the deaf; instead. 
a combination of factors will influence the 
extent to which a child will learn speech. 
Just as in the mentally handicapped speech 
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development may be retarded, the deaf 
mentally handicapped follow a_ parallel 
course. For the superior deaf, the ability 
to learn speech is enhanced as it is for the 
superior hearing person. 

Age at onset of deafness plays an im- 
portant role in determining the degree to 
which a child will acquire intelligible speech. 
If he lost his hearing after having acquired 
the use of language, and especially if he has 
received special instruction, he may. still 
retain some of the naturalness common to 
our speech. If he is congenitally deaf, the 
problem of developing naturalness — in 
speech is greatly increased. 

The degree of hearing loss likewise af- 
fects the degree to which a child can de- 
velop intelligible speech. A child with a 
severe loss but still with some residual hear- 
ing available to guide him in his speech 
training, will have speech more nearly ap- 
proximating the natural pattern. But should 
he have suffered a complete loss. age at 
onset of his loss will influence the degree 
to which he will acquire natural speech. 


Electronic Devices Assist 
Speech Teachers 


Great advances have been made in the 
field of electronics and many new instru- 
ments are available to help the teacher of 
the deaf in a speech program. New and 
better group and individual hearing aids 
are available. In both instances much more 
amplification is available with less distor- 
tion. Improvements in design have made 
individual aids less cumbersome and more 
attractive. Receivers have been made less 
conspicuous. Redesigned electrical circuits 
have extended the life of batteries. With 
the great strides in improvement of the in- 
dividual aid, one notes the trend to a great- 
er use of these instruments by more and 
more pupils in schools for the deaf. 

New techniques have been developed in 
testing hearing, bringing more accurate pic- 
tures of a child’s hearing ability. 

Visual electronic devices have been de- 
veloped to assist the teacher. These include 
such instruments as the oscilloscope, the 
manometric flame. the visual speech device. 
the inclusion of a pressure indicator on 
hearing aids, and many others. 

Newer and inexpensive tape and disc 
speech recorders have been developed for 
use by the speech teacher. 
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All in all, electronics has opened up more 
avenues to reaching the child. With in. 
creased knowledge about teaching speech. 
and with these electronic devices available 
in more instances, the teacher can be in a 
position to realize that long-sought-for goal 
of developing speech in pupils that is in- 
telligible and as natural as is practically 


possible. 


The Teacher’s Role 


Probably the most important of all the 
factors listed as detriments of the degree of 
speech intelligibility is the teacher of the 
deaf. If a child has one strong speech 
teacher after another through each level of 
his development, he may gain a high de 
gree of speech intelligibility. It is most im- 
portant that each teacher dealing with 
speech for the deaf be familiar with many 
of the methods and techniques involved in 
speech teaching. 

1. The teacher should be familiar with 
the normal development of speech in the 
normal child, evolved through the stages of 
(a) reflexive vocalization; (b) babbling; 
(ec) lalling; (d) echolalia; and (e) true 
speech.* 

2. The teacher should know the various 
techniques applicable to the various de- 
velopmental levels, the extent to which each 
method or technique can be used efficiently. 
and the limitations of each. For example, 
she should know about the technique of 
babbling. She should know when it can 
effectively be used in the speech develop- 
mental pattern. She should know when it 
is a regressive step and when it leads to 
progress in the child’s speech development. 
In the case of “color cues,” she should know 
when the use of them offers assistance to the 
child and when it may lead to an effect of 
retroactive inhibition. Regardless of where 
the teacher of the deaf received her train- 
ing, it is most important for her to inquire 
and investigate continually as to the various 
approaches to the problem of teaching 
speech to the deaf. 

3. She should know about the analytic 
and the synthetic approaches to speech,” 
that in the analytic approach emphasis is 
placed on teaching elements first, while the 
synthetic deals with teaching the word, with 
the elements taught for corrective purposes. 

4. She should also be familiar with: 


A. The Babbling Method—hboth as elab- 
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orately developed by Josephine Avondino 


and as used in many schools in a more 


moderate manner. 

B. The Tadoma Method — sometimes 
known as the Vibration Method. As the 
latter term designates, full utilization is 
made of vibrations of sound. The child 
through the training of his tactile sense is 
taught to distinguish between the various 
sound patterns. In some schools this meth- 
od is used very effectively. 

C. The Kinesthetic Method—actually a 
combination of a number of methods utiliz- 
ing the principle of sound resonance points, 
and that of the “Jena” approach as _ pro- 
posed by Karl Brauckmann of Germany. 

5. She should be familiar with: 

\. The Northampton Vowel and Conso- 
nant Charts. 

B. The International Phonetic Alphabet. 

C. The Alcorn Symbols. 

6. She should know also of the auricular 
approach. wherein the residual hearing of 
a child is utilized to its fullest extent. 

By familiarity with the various ap- 
proaches mentioned above, she can (upon 
appraising the abilities of her pupils) as- 
certain which approach to use with each 
individual child, and research can evaluate 
the effectiveness of the various methods. 


Coordination of the Total 
Speech Program 


If the efforts of all teachers involved in 
a speech program in a school are not co- 
ordinated, an erratic program of speech de- 
velopment may be the result. [t is necessary 
for teachers to share their information on 
the effectiveness of their speech programs. 
It is necessary that teachers of the inter- 
mediate grades know about the basic foun- 
dation work being done in the lower grades. 
Likewise. for the intermediate grade teach- 
ers to know about the effectiveness of their 
teaching as shown in the ability of their 
former pupils to continue their speech de- 
velopment in the upper grades. 

\ speech program is not complete unless 
a record of speech development of each 
child is kept. This can be done through a 
speech diagnosis of each individual pupil. 
followed by periodic progress reports. In 
addition to the above, progressive record- 
ings of each child’s speech, placed in his 
cumulative file. are of value to his future 
teachers. 
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Speech in the School Program 


Speech should be considered as a sub- 
ject in the school curriculum carrying just 
as much emphasis as other subjects in the 
child’s program, if not more. Unless it is 
so treated it is apt to be slighted at ever 
more frequent times in favor of academic 
work which may need to be completed. 
Speech development should not be retarded 
because of any academic lag on the part 
of the pupil, nor should the language de- 
velopment or academic advancement of the 
pupil be retarded because of the speech de- 
velopment of the child. If speech is definite- 
ly designated in a program, then it can be 
definitely taught, in addition to the inci- 
dental teaching of speech which should also 
he continuing throughout the school day. 


Speech at Home 


Just as speech is emphasized in the 
school program, likewise it is most im- 
portant to encourage speech on the part of 
the child when he is not in the classroom. 
On the playground, at home, in the dormi- 
tories of a residential school—all settings 
should encourage speech on the child’s part. 
If one locale is allowed to emphasize an- 
other means of communication, it is more 
than likely that the pupil will resort to the 
easier-to-master Communicative means of 
signing. The only way for the deaf to learn 
to speak is to need speech and to try to 
speak whenever the opportunity for speech 
arises. 

Information should be shared with the 
parents, the houseparents, and other in- 
dividuals who have frequent contact with 
the children. Letters to parents on their 
child’s speech progress is one means of in- 
corporating their help in the environmental 
pattern. 

In a speech program emphasized from all 
sides of the child’s life, the entire load does 
not rest solely on the teacher’s shoulders, 
hut is shared by the rest of the school. 
the child’s parents, the houseparents. 
friends and associates in and around school. 
and others. 
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BONNIE’S LIFE AND TIMES 


By MARGARET 


T the age when most children begin 
A to talk, little Bonnie failed to say 
“Mama,” “Daddy” or any of the looked- 
forward-to first words. She made an effort 
and gestured profusely and effectively in 
communicating her ideas to other members 
of the family including her parents, a sis- 
ter, and a brother. 

Bonnie has blue eyes with long, straight 
lashes, dark brown hair and an olive com- 
plexion. She’s attractive and vivacious. In 
fact, she’s one of my prettiest nieces. 

Although they didnt mention it even 
to each other at the time, her mother and 
dad were tremendously worried about 
Bonnie’s inability to talk. A relative sug- 
gested that her hearing might be defective. 

One day they took her to a doctor in a 
neighboring city for an examination. Bon- 
nie was much interested in the instruments 
with which he tested her hearing. He 
found she had a severe loss. “Bonnie is 
hard of hearing. but I’m sure the hearing 
she has can be trained to help her in learn- 
ing speech,” the doctor declared. “She’s 
bright as a button, and mechanically mind- 
ed besides,” he added. He commented on 
her careful survey of his office equipment. 
(Four years later, on Christmas Eve, she 
operated her new electric train as expertly 
as the grown-ups. During the holidays 
she also supervised construction of a fair- 
ly presentable truck which she and the 
neighbor children made from packing 
boxes, old bicycle wheels and what not. ) 

The family began to speak to Bonnie in 
louder tones. Gradually she acquired a 
vocabulary consisting of a number of 
words which she used singly or in groups 
of two or three. From the first she and 
her dad have been good pals. Bonnie has 
joined him on many fishing jaunts and 
on drives into the woods in connection with 
his lumber business. Her favorite word 
has always been “Daddy.” Another word 
she felt meant something special, and there- 
fore applied to this wonderful man in her 
life, was “pretty.” Hence. she used to 
say, “Daddy, pretty.” She liked nothing 
better than a fishing trip. and the words 
“fish” and “boat”—plus an animated face 

were practically irresistible. 
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Fortunately, Bonnie’s voice has sounded 
like a normally hearing person’s from the 
time she became able to form words and 
associate them with people and objects. 

Bonnie's brother is a tall, dark boy, nine 
years older than she. Her sister is twe 
years older than Bonnie. 

At the age of four Bonnie was already 
an avid movie fan. A noisy western is 
still her finest dish. She used to tease t 


stay and see more after the first show 
ended. Arriving home dragging her feet. 


she would soon be all wrapped up in re- 
viewing the entire story in pantomime for 
the benefit of anyone who had not been 
in the lucky party attending the movie. 
There was generally a scene where the 
desperado leaned on a counter and ordered 
everyone to hold up his hands. He then 
shot a number of them and was in turn 
shot and wounded by a local citizen who 
arrived just in time. At that point Bonnie 
would dramatically fall to the floor in a 
corner of the room, cocking one eye for 
audience reaction to her performance. 

She prefers blue jeans, riding boots and 
T shirts to feminine costumes, and makes 
as much noise walking as two persons her 
size. This was a problem when she visited 
her uncle and me in our apartment. Our 
neighbors downstairs had acute hearing. 

If there was cake for dessert, she let us 
know the biggest piece was her order. She 
got it. If she wanted two red ribbons when 
her sister had a new blue one. she got 
them. It was far less trouble to give in to 
her whims than to try to discipline her. 
Like most other doting relatives of hearing 
handicapped children, we didn't realize we 
were doing our little girl an injustice. If 
we had those years to re-live we would 
do better. 

When she was six her parents enrolled 
her in the state school for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the town where I lived, 
250 miles from their home. Watching her 
mother pack her bags, box up her skates. 
toys and books. she was excited. They 
had gone on numerous enjoyable trips 
before. She was blissfully unaware that 
hers were the only belongings being as- 
sembled this time. 
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It was a sad journey for the father and 
mother and Bonnie’s sister. They arrived 
at the school and deposited Bonnie’s pos- 
sessions with the supervisor of the school’s 
small deaf and hard of hearing girls. 

When her parents left for home Bonnie 
was crying and so was her mother. The 
school superintendent requested my brother 
and his wife not to visit her for two weeks, 
as it has been found a more rapid adjust- 
ment is usually made with this procedure. 
During that time I was not to visit Bonnie, 
either. 

At the end of two weeks I went to the 
school and located Bonnie in the playroom. 
She ran to me with open arms and cried 
hard for a few minutes. She tried fran- 
tically to question me. She was the most 
frustrated little human being imaginable. 
All of a sudden she calmed down, picked 
up a piece of chalk and drew a reasonably 
good likeness of the family car on the 
blackboard. Then she pointed to the car 
and to the road, pleading in her fashion 
for me to tell her what happened to her 
world. Why had her dearly beloved fam- 
ily deserted her? Daddy, Mama, Dickie. 
Judy she named them over and over 
in rapid succession. 

Bonnie had great faith in me. My 
brother and I look alike. This led her to 
call me “Aunt Pretty” rather than “Aunt 
Marg”—which, incidentally, she has long 
since adopted as being more accurate. 

How was I to explain that she was in 
school far away from home because she 
happened to be one of America’s millions 
of youngsters whose hearing is below par? 
I wanted her to know that we all loved 
her very much and that the teachers in the 
school were specially trained to help her 
learn to talk .. . . and hear. 

When my brother and sister-in-law went 
to visit her at school, she begged to leave 
with them. It was heart-breaking for them 
to see her so sad and forlorn. Other 
parents sometimes took their children home 
after giving school only a brief chance. We 
would see them the following year, starting 
where they’d left off the previous fall, after 
a two weeks’ or so trial at adjusting. It 
was obviously most unfair to the children. 
From then on they would be the largest and 
oldest members of their classes—though 
not necessarily the least promising. 
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DURING A WEEKEND AT HOME, BONNIE TRIES 
TO IMPRESS HER DAD BY HITTING THE 
BULL’S EYE. 





The supervisors are devoted to the little 
girls and gradually the new ones dry their 
tears, join in games and lessons, and are 
reassured that all is well. 


Bonnie is gregarious and_ essentially 
happy-go-lucky. Pretty soon she was 


skating in the gymnasium, riding her bi- 
cycle, and becoming a leader in her age 
group. She was adjusting to school life. 
She had been placed in a class with six 
boys and girls who have a comparable 
amount of hearing. Group hearing aids 
are used in classes for the hard of hearing 
students. Their instructors during the 
past four years have seemed to me to be 
part saints, in addition to being remarkably 
efficient lipreading teachers. Their under- 
standing and patience are an inspiration. 
Since her second year at school Bonnie 
has had a hearing aid with a receiver for 
each ear. The first time I saw her after 
she obtained this remarkable device she 
(See “Bonnie,” page 284) 








THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


ITH summer virtually upon us and 

a long vacation from school in the 
offing, it seems appropriate to print this 
variety of items about a number of chil- 
dren of varying ages. Some of them were 
written in letters as far back as last summer, 
yet they are far from out of date. They 
might be cause for reflection in the months 
ahead. The ages quoted are as of the time 
the letters were written. 


A Father Puts in an Oar 
Janis, 154%, has a severe hearing loss. 


Mrs. M. and Janis are having a busy 
summer. Some two weeks ago, when they 
were hurriedly packing bags and making 
final preparations for a visit with some 
relatives in Kentucky, in a moment of weak- 
ness I promised my wife, among other 
things, that I would write something and 
send the Roundabout on its way. Hence 
this intrusion, for which I hope you will 
forgive me. 

I always enjoy reading the excellent 
letters you ladies write, and I am sure 
other fathers also enjoy them. The thought 
always strikes me when I read your group 
of letters that if all of you could sit down 
together for a few hours, what a talk-fest 
that would be! 

My wife and I have learned much from 
the experiences recorded in the Round- 
about by its other members, and we both 
know that the knowledge thus gained has 
been of great help in teaching Janis. She 
is growing up to be a very lovable young 
lady. I like her to meet my friends and 
business acquaintances. I like to take her 
out for dinner occasionally when her 
mother is otherwise occupied for the eve- 
ning, although sometimes she prefers to 
stay at home and prepare our dinner. She 
is not too proficient in the culinary arts, 
but I believe she has improved somewhat 
since the first time she undertook to make 
cornbread. 

Janis, like most youngsters. likes to do 
things—especially new things. She has 
been bass fishing with me a number of 
times this summer and much to my chagrin 
at the time she caught the largest fish—a 
14 inch smallmouth on a light fly rod. My 
largest was a 12 inch. She has also be- 
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come rather adept at handling a canoe with 
a paddle, and she has operated it with an 
outboard motor in still water. She swims 
fairly well, but I am encouraging her to 
try for more distance. We recently built a 
camp on the Greenbrier River. and she 
thoroughly enjoys the weekends there. 
Ours is only one of fifteen being built. and 
she gets along well with other children in 
both indoor and outdoor play. 

This is a feeble effort at pinch-hitting 
lor Mrs. M.. but at least I have fulfilled 


my promise to her. 


Mrs. E.P.M. 


Then and Now: Encouragement 
Stanley, 19. is a high school senior. 


We have just returned from a most de- 
lightful vacation at world-famous Yosemite 
Valley. This has been our fourth trip 
there, camping, and we never grow tired 
of its unending beauty. We were there for 
several weeks, living completely out of 
doors, with an occasional visit from a bear, 
who, incidentally, is no doubt more afraid 
of human beings than we are of him. 
Stanley, who is now in his last term in 
high school, has blossomed out so—physi- 
cally, educationally, socially, and linguistic- 
ally—that we, as well as others, forget that 
there is a handicap. He is a very ardent 
sportsman, being an especially good swim- 
mer. As I observed his newly acquired 
friends and him engage in swimming, vol- 
ley ball and (most important) conversa- 
tion, | could not help recalling our first 
visit to Yosemite about six years ago when 
his timidity and not too understandable 
speech for outsiders created an_ entirely 
different picture between him and a group 
of children who did not wholeheartedly 
accept him, as children who are unfamiliar 
frequently are prone to do. 

Mrs. S.. it is amazing how long it takes 
parents who are unfamiliar with deafness 
to discover that handicap in their children. 
We did not realize it until our boy was 
nearly two, and even then we were too 
horrified to accept the idea until several 
very prominent otologists told us definitely. 
From then on, in the environment of a 
hearing family and friends where everyone 
was made to understand that the child was 
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to be spoken to and treated as a hearing 
child, I worked with him in speech and 
language all the time until he entered the 


day school for the deaf and hard of hear- 


ing here. I did this with the aim ever in 
mind that he should be prepared to adjust 
in a hearing world with speech and good 
lipreading. In entering such a child too 
early, with only hearing children and no 
other help within the school, I feel is to be 
under an illusion of false parental pride 
and can cause complexes in the child which 
might be quite difficult to resolve. I was 
in constant communication with his teach- 
ers and relentlessly worked with him, 
whether casually or formally. When he 
graduated from grade school, I felt that his 
speech was understandable enough and his 
lipreading good enough for him to try 
Junior High School with hearing children 
(in spite of the attempts of some at the 
school to dissuade us). With the usual 
cooperation of the counselor and the teach- 
ers whom she carefully chose for him, 
basing her choice on the clarity of their 
speech, he adjusted favorably and was 
accepted by the children, although I felt 
great apprehension about the latter. After 
this step and the more constant use of a 
hearing aid, there was a gradual but defi- 
nite improvement in his speech and voice. 
Now that he is about to finish high school. 
| look back with a gratifying feeling at 
the way he has coped with the constant 
challenge of keeping up the pace set by the 
hearing students. He has been quite on 
his own since Junior High School days, 
since no special tutoring has been pro- 
vided. 

I do regret that so very few teachers are 
familiar with this problem in the hearing 
schools, causing them to underestimate the 
challenge and the results. More than once 
they have said to me, “Why burden him 
with college? Let him learn some trade 
requiring the use of his hands.” We must 
be honest with ourselves in judging the 
potentialities of our children, and let no 
one discourage us in our purpose to help 
them develop every possibility. 

Now I am engaged in inquiring into 
which smaller colleges offer good courses 
in industrial designing. We are also in- 
terested in knowing which offer scholar- 
ships. 

Mrs. R. P. 
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Coming Home for Easter 


Sue is 6, profoundly deaf, and in school 
away from home for the first time. 


Right now we are getting excited over 
Susan’s visit home at Easter. I am to go to 
get her on Thursday. This is the first time 
she will have been home since Christmas. 
At Christmas time the other children (aged 
9, 5 and 314) were more excited over her 
homecoming than they were about Santa 
Claus. 

Last week we were thrilled at receiving 
our first letter from Sue herself. The class 
teacher writes twice a month but this was 
the first time Sue had written herself. It 
was strange what a lift those few simple 
words gave us—but parents are a strange 
lot anyway, especially when their children 
are concerned! 


Mrs. D. J. C. 


Incentive + Effort — Results 


Ruth is 12 and appears to have no usable 
hearing. 


It is nice to be able to tell you about 
Ruth this summer. Instead of sending her 
back to the hearing day camp she has at- 
tended for the past few summers, we joined 
a beach club for the family. Ruth and | 
went to the beach every day where she 
found some of her old camp friends and 
many new ones. She would flit from one 
cabana to another and had the time of 
her life. The children were so nice to 
her and the adults were both amazed and 
thrilled with her. Her speech usually de- 
teriorates in the summer, regardless of my 
efforts to help her. However, this summer 
she made a special effort to speak clearly, 
since she wanted to be understood by every- 
one. All this makes me realize how right 
you are, Mrs. S., when you say that one 
must constantly use speech in order to 
keep good speech and continue to make 
progress. I feel that the people at the 
Beach Club got an education in knowing 
a deaf child who is anxious to talk and be 
understood. Ruth is a chatterbox anyway. 
Nevertheless, her speech needs a great deal 
of improvement. 

That was all such a relief after the com- 
plaints Ruth has had for the past year, be- 
ginning with last summer with dizzy head- 
aches and indigestion. We took her to 
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the doctor, who suggested a neurologist, 
hut we delayed. Now she has no com- 
plaints so we have a feeling that much of 
her trouble was psychological. 1 think 
she enjoyed a feeling of security this sum- 
mer along with a rest from regimentation. 
It is so wonderful to see her happy as she 
grows older. 


Mrs. S. H. P. 


A Substitute for Ears 


Jim is 5. 

The people in whose house we have an 
apartment are writers for the movies and 
do a lot of free-lance writing on the side. 
The house is so full of dogs, cats, white 
mice and children all day long that the 
whooping and hollering of our two makes 
no difference to them, nor do the wild 
antics of Gretchen, our Schnauser, who 
was practically given to us for Jim. Gret- 
chen is Jim’s constant companion and his 
ears. She looks after him like a mother 
(probably better, for she can keep up to 
him in play, which | doubt most mothers 
could do). She is a pure-bred Schnauser, 
and if any of you ever want to get a dog 
for your children, I’d seriously advise you 
to consider a Schnauser. They are won- 
derful around children and very intelligent 
and devoted. Right now, she is pacing 
from one room to another, very worried 
because Jim has gone shopping with his 
daddy and she can’t find him. 


Mrs. J. W. F. 


Penalty for Hearing 


It is interesting to note that both Joan 
(7) and Richard (5) are aware of each 
other's deafness. Last night Joan called 
“Daddy” from the other end of the house. 
When he went to her, she said she wanted 
Richard. Daddy said, “But you called 
Daddy,” and to our amusement she replied, 
“I know, but Richard can’t hear.” 


Mrs. A. J. M. 


Language on All Sides 
Phil is another five-year-old. 


I can hardly believe that Phil is now 
in his third year of school. It doesn’t 
seem possible and yet I know it is true 
just by the progress he has made. He at- 
tends the day school here. Phil has loved 
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school right from the start and that cer- 
tainly is three fourths of the battle. We 
have near panic in the mornings around 
here if the driver happens to be late. Phil 
just can’t understand it. And the hang- 
dog expression he gets is too funny for 
words. But as soon as he spots that car, 
his face lights up like a Christmas tree. 
Of course | attribute much of his love for 


school to his fine young teacher. I have 
nothing but admiration for her. Her 


ability to handle those youngsters is noth- 
ing short of wonderful. They all love her 
so. It’s nothing to walk in at nap time and 
find her rocking one child in her arms and 
smoothing the hair of another as they fall 
asleep. She is getting married next Satur- 
day and | certainly think her young man 
is lucky. 

I do very little formal work with Phil 
at home. However. we are constantly ex- 
posing him to language. I use pictures 
all the time. In fact my kitchen is quite a 
place these days with charts of colors, 
numbers, foods we eat, clothes he puts 
on, implements and appliances we use; and 
whenever Phil wants us to know some- 
thing if we have any trouble he will take us 
to the picture. But we make sure that every 
time we look at the picture we also tell him 
what it is. It is surprising how well he 
has learned to lipread in this way. 

I remember so well when I first found 
out about Phil’s deafness, and when | 
learned how much work it would take, | 
never thought I could do it. But now, as 
1 look back, I think of all the unnecessary 
worry. When the things to do concern 
someone we love we always manage to 
find a way, don’t we. 


Mrs. L. G. 


The Skin Resistance Test 


Much of this description of the work 
done in the Hearing and Speech Clinic at 
Johns Hopkins has been taken from “The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine” but I am writing 
it here in my letter for the benefit of those 
of you who have heard about the work 
there but are not too familiar with the 
details. 

Mary is seven now. When we first found 
that she was deaf, when she was three. we 
took her to Dr. Crowe at Johns Hopkins. 
He was wonderful in his examination and 
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told us right off that she had nerve deafness 
and should be educated as a deaf child. He 
suggested the Volta Bureau as a source of 
information on schools for the deaf. And 
so our search started which happily ended 
in St. Joseph’s School in St. Louis. 

The difference in the setup at Hopkins 
now is thrilling. This time we wrote for 
an appointment with an otologist and the 
Hearing Clinic. The otologist looked Mary 
over and then we wended our way, through 
the labyrinth of the hospital to the Hearing 
and Speech Clinic. There she was tested 
on a new machine developed two years 
ago at Hopkins. First Mary was tested 
in a sound-proof room that looked like a 
radio studio. The doctor in an adjoining 
control room watched her reactions to 
noise transmitted through a loudspeaker. 
By carefully calibrating the volume of the 
sound, he could determine approximately 
her hearing level. Then she was given an 
objective test called psychogalvanic skin 
resistance audiometry. It can find a child’s 
hearing threshold precisely without de- 
pending on any subjective response from 
the patient. Of course this is of great 
value in testing the hearing of infants and 
small children. Skin resistance measure- 
ments have been used for many years but 
Doctors Bordley and Hardy were the first 
to use them for testing the hearing of 
children. Now proved by hundreds of tests. 
the system is being adopted by many hos- 
pitals. 

Electrodes were taped to Mary’s arm and 
lez and loud noises were transmitted 
through an earphone. Stimulated by the 
sound, her sweat glands cause a subtle 
change in the resistance of her skin to a 
minute electrical current. This change is 
amplified and recorded on a moving drum, 
only when Mary can “hear” the tone. 
Then the tone is gradually reduced in loud- 
Doctors can immediately spot the 
point at which it becomes inaudible to her 
because it no longer stimulates her sweat 
glands and the chart shows that no change 
in her skin resistance took place. This 
definitely places Mary’s hearing threshold, 
which was determined to be 80 decibels. 

A hearing aid was recommended for 
her with notes on how she should set it. 
A copy of her hearing chart was given us 
and one sent out to her school. One of 
the doctors. who is also a teacher, a won- 
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derful, vibrant person, explained the hear- 
ing aid problems to us and mapped out a 
course of study for us. In Mary’s case this 
will be taken care of at school, but the 
advice on the aid and the skin resistance 
test were of great value to us. 

For anyone facing the problem of deaf- 
ness for the first time, it seems to me, this 
place would be a wonderful one to start 
with. Much futile trotting from pillar to 
post would be saved. 

Much of this learning, incidentally, has 
come out of the experiences of the war. 


Mrs. j. F. D. 


A Budding Artist 


Donne is 13 

Donne has always been interested in 
drawing, since he was old enough to hold 
a pencil. When we took him back to school 
last September, we were asked if we would 
be interested in having him begin work 
in oils, We were told by the teachers there 
that his art teacher is very conservative in 
even suggesting such a plan, unless she is 
quite certain a pupil has talent. You may 
be sure we readily agreed to her suggestion. 
He has had a poster reproduced in a na- 
tional school sodality paper, where entries 
were made by both hearing and deaf pupils 
throughout the United States. When 
Donne came home for Thanksgiving, he 
brought me a lovely autumn scene done 
in subdued tones of brown and beige. It is 
very beautiful, and needless to say we are 
very proud of him. We feel that even 
though his talent may not be great, he 
now has an objective to work for, or even 
a hobby to work at, that will give him much 
satisfaction. 


Mrs. S. R. S. 


Almost Through High School 


David is 18. He has been profoundly 
deaf from infancy. 

David has just one more year of high 
school. He has worked in the art de- 
partment of our business all summer. He 
gets along well with all the artists and other 
people and has a busy social life at home. 
I am aware that he is being flattered by 
some of the youngsters who like to use 
David and his car and home and generosity. 
but he, like all growing young people, will 


(See “Parents,” page 282) 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others, 
by Bonaro W. Overstreet. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1951. $3. 


“Fear has the most insidious power to make us 
do what we ought not to do and leave undone 
what we ought to do,” often because it wears so 
many disguises. In this volume, Mrs. Overstreet 
helps the layman recognize these disguises, and 
presents, in simple terms, what the psychologists 
and psychiatrists have learned about understand- 
ing and overcoming our fears. Mrs. Overstreet’s 
own sympathy and experience add greatly to the 
value of the book, which lies not only in its 
usefulness foy self-study, but also as a guide to 
parents and teachers in understanding the be- 
havior of those around them. 


What Books for Recreational Reading 
should the school library buy for primary and 
third grade pupils? This was the question which 
faced Mrs. Stella Heinl, School Librarian at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, and which led to two 
projects, in 1948-50, involving the actual reading 
of over 900 books by the children in the school. 
A description of the projects and the selected 
lists of books resulting from them were interest- 
ingly reported by Mrs. Hein] in the September 
and November issues of the American Annals of 
the Deaf. 

The pressing questions which brought about 
the project are familiar to many schools: “How 
could the library determine suitability of books 
for pupils trained under three methods—Acoustic, 
Manual, Oral? How could it ascertain which 
books were suitable for the profoundly deaf chil- 
dren with no remembered language, for those 
who had imagination, for the children with resid- 
ual hearing, for the good readers, the poor read- 
er, the retarded readers?” 

A typical cross section of each of the classes 
was used and the books included in the tests 
were those on the library’s own shelves and those 
borrowed from the public library. The teachers 
selected large numbers of books within the vo- 
cabulary and language of the children, but the 
children were then allowed the fullest freedom 
in choosing their own books. (In the case of the 
Manual Department, a check on the pupil’s 
ability to comprehend the book was also made 
after he had made his selection). 

In order to evaluate the child’s reaction, three 
questions were asked him after reading each 
book: 

1. Did you read all of the book? 
2. Did you like the book? 
3. Was it easy to read? 

When the project was completed, the answers 
to these questions and the teachers’ comments 
were assembled and evaluated, and from them 
the Selected Lists, with comments about each 
book, were prepared. The committee feels that 
the lists now provide reliable buying guides for 
the library and guides in the selection of recrea- 
tional reading for the primary and third grades. 
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The comment of Miss Eloise Kennedy, whose 
class of twelve profoundly deaf primary grade 
children tested more than one hundred books, is 
of particular interest: 

“As in so many projects, the concomitant find- 
ings were as varied and interesting as the major 
aims. It was found that children at this level 
could and did take a keen interest in their re. 
sponsibility in judging books. They made a spe- 
cial effort to call attention to books which were 
well liked. It was found that profoundly deaf 
children could and did show more insight and 
imagination when reading critically than many 
people had supposed. The value of the library 
project reached far beyond its original purpose 


of finding a suitable list for purchasing.” 


Children and Television, a Report of Re- 
search conducted by Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1951. 


This research was conducted among one thou- 
sand sixth and seventh grade children. Seventy- 
five percent of the families of those studied owned 
television sets. The purpose of the survey was 
to determine the effect of TV sets in the home 
on school achievement. The findings indicated 
none. Other implications of the data are inter- 
esting, however. 

1. On nights other than Saturday, children 
with TV sets stay up later than those without 
sets. 

2. About 25 hours a week are spent in school 
and around 30 hours watching TV. 

3. In the case of more than 50 percent of the 
children, there was no parental supervision of the 
TV programs watched. 


Elias E. Ries, Inventor, by Estelle H. Ries. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. $4.75. 


This is a biography, by his daughter, of one of 
the pioneers in the field of electrical develop- 
ment. He has been credited with much of the 
work which led to such important achievements 
as the photographing of sound on film, and, ac- 
cording to this book, he had installed a telephone 
in his home before the Bell patent was granted. 


British and American English since 1900. 
by Eric Partridge and John W. Clark. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. 
341 pages. $4.75. 


Included among other things in this interesting 
volume is the effect, on written and spoken 
English, of the movies (since the advent of the 
“talkies”), the radio, and the mechanization of 
life in general, since the turn of the century. 


Speech Training, a Handbeaok for Students. 
by A. Musgrave Horner, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 1951. $3.75. 

This is a general text on the components of 
speech and the essential factors in the production 
of an effective means of communication. A quan- 
tity of practice material is also included. 
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Microtone Meets Every Hearing Need 


THERE is no one best hearing aid for everyone. 
That’s why with Microtone you have a selection 
of five quality electronic hearing aids priced from 
$75.00 up. From the tiny Sealed Power ‘“‘ten” to the 
powerful, all-in-one 45 volt Powermatic, you will 
find features available only with Microtone. 

To select the right instrument, proper test- 
ing of vour hearing is necessary. Microtone’s 





Portable Speech Audiometer gives you the com- 
plete story of your hearing loss. 

For complete hearing service and the opportun- 
ity to judge Microtone aids for yourself, visit your 
nearby Microtone office. If you prefer, complete in- 
formation will be mailed. Write: Microtone, Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Details of what 
Microtone offers will be sent by return mail 


A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence; It Shows Consideration for Others. 
THE MICROTONE COMPANY, FORD PARKWAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Dr. Ira J. Hirsh, author of numerous articles 
in scientific journals and of a book on the Mea- 
surement of Hearing soon to be published, has 
been appointed as research associate in the field 
of psycho-acoustics at Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. He will also serve as Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at Washington Univer- 
sity and research associate in audiology at the 
university's Medical School. 

Dr. Hirsh has a distinguished record, including 
research work in psycho-acoustics at Harvard 
University, consultant and teaching positions with 
half a dozen other prominent educational insti- 
tutions, and service as a teacher at the Inter- 
national Course on Audiology at Stockholm, 
Sweden, and as aural rehabilitation officer at 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California. 


Training for Teachers of children handi- 
capped in hearing is to be sponsored jointly by 
the Catholic Charity Bureau of Chicago, the 
Archdiocesan School Board, and Loyola Univer- 
sity. The university is offering the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Science in 
Education of the Deaf, based on standards which 
meet the requirements of city, state, and the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 

Miss Marian C. Quinn is Coordinator of In- 
struction in Special Education for the university. 

The St. Gregory Day School, 1643 Bryn Mawr 
Avenue, Chicago, will cooperate in supplying 
classes of deaf children for demonstrations and 
practice teaching, and it is anticipated that addi- 
tional day school centers will develop as the new 
program evolves. Summer courses for 1952 relate 
to Educational Techniques for Rehabilitating the 
Hard of Hearing, and to Religious Education for 
the Deaf. These courses are designed to meet 
the immediate needs of the hard of hearing chil- 
dren now being discovered and of the Catholic 
deaf children who are attending public day 
schools for the deaf in Chicago. 


Marie Hays Heiner, President of the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center and author of 
the book “Hearing Is Believing,” was recently 
honored as “Woman of the Week” on the broad- 
cast of Dan MeNeill’s popular “Breakfast Club” 
heard by a coast-to-coast radio audience over the 
American Broadcasting Company. The citation 
honors women who have rendered outstanding 
services to their community and the nation. 

Mrs. Heiner was pursuing a career in social 
work when, at the age of eighteen, she was forced 
by increasing deafness to discontinue her studies. 
She transferred her services to welfare activities, 
and since 1933 has worked tirelessly for the 
Cleveland Association for the Hard of Hearing. 
She was instrumental in bringing about the 
affliation of that organization with Western Re- 
serve University. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
has announced the site of its coming annual 
convention as Austin, Texas, and the dates as 
June 30-July 7. The NAD meetings are attended 
by deaf persons from all parts of the U. S. 
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The Michigan Association for Better Hear- 
ing has issued the following statement giving its 
reaction to the current trend in hearing aid 
advertising: 

“We greatly deplore the nothing-in-the-ear, 
no-cords, no-button, nothing-to-be-seen, nobody- 
will-know type of advertising. We feel this ap- 
proach contributes to the problem of the hard of 
hearing person who wants to hide his disability. 
Also, this kind of advertising makes more acute 
your problems with those people who do not 
want to be seen wearing a hearing aid. 

“We think the importance of being able to 
hear should be brought to the fore in advertising, 
using prominent examples such as having Mr. 
Bernard Baruch say that he would wear an 
alarm clock if it would make him hear, ete. 
Optical companies have glamorized glasses—why 
couldn’t hearing aids be glamorized to the same 
extent? Hearing aid advertisements could then 
point out the attractiveness, as well as effective- 
ness, of the instruments. 

“Our Board of Directors feels that in the long 
run many more hearing aids will be sold if ad- 
vertising is used to appeal to the psychological 
needs of hard of hearing people, and to overcome 
what seems to be a deep-rooted prejudice against 
wearing a hearing aid.” 


The Needs of Exceptional Children will 
receive special attention this year in a study to 
be made by the U. S. Office of Education. A 
grant of $25,500 from the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children will be used to survey the 
qualifications and preparations of those needed 
to teach them. 

The study will be directed for the Office of 
Education by its specialist in schools for the 
physically handicapped, Dr. Romaine Mackie. 
She will be counseled by two committees, one a 
national committee of leaders in special educa- 
tion from various parts of the United States. and 
the other an Office of Education policy com- 
mittee. 

The study is expected to extend over a period of 
one year. Questions such as the following will be 
under consideration: What makes an effective 
teacher in this field? What special functions do 
such teachers perform? Which of these functions 
are common with those of other teachers? Which 
are distinctive? How can State and local stand- 
ards contribute to the development of effective 
teachers? What is the relationship between 
standards for certification of teachers and oppor- 
tunities for preparation? 


Dr. Arthur J. Lesser has been appointed 
director of the Division of Health Services of 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 
succeeding Dr. Edwin Daily who resigned to be- 
come Deputy Medical Director of the. Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York. Dr. Lesser 
will be responsible for the administration of the 
maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
programs of the Children’s Bureau. 
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MODEL 260-A COMPRESSION AID 
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CALIBRATED IN DECIBELS, 
SOLID SILVER CONTACTS FOR 
LIFELONG, NOISE -FREE 
OPERATION. 


cabinet: SOLID OAK CASE. 


price: 


RUGGED AND FUNCTIONAL, 
FINE,NATURAL FINISH. 


COMPETITIVE. 





THE MODEL 260-A Is Now IN USE IN LEADING SCHOOLS 
FOR SPECIFICATIONS WRITE: 
GRASON—STADLER COMPANY 


1O6 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





A Trailer is Home most of these days for 
five-year old Bobby Jones. Bobby is a bright and 
smiling child, but he hadn't learned to talk when, 
last January, his parents found out that he js 
congenitally deaf. At the Memphis Speech and 
Hearing Center, Director George Falconer said 
Bobby had a good deal of residual hearing and 
could learn to speak and read lips, but to do 
he would have to start learning right away, and 
that meant coming to Memphis. 

So Bobby’s father, Mr. Albert Jones, stays 
home in Marks, Mississippi, keeps house and 
tends to the farm, while Bobby and his mother 
and two-year-old sister, Margaret Ann, live in 
Memphis in their trailer, going home just for 
week-ends. Bobby has been going to school two 
hours a day at the Memphis Center since January 
and he’s learning fast. His mother’s pride and 
delight in his progress help her forget the trials 
and hardships of trailer living. 


The Volta Bureau Library gratefully ae. 
knowledges the receipt of the 1952 Annual 
“Taschenbuch der Deutschen Gehorlosen,” pre. 
pared by Ernst Barth. This is a handbook for 
the deaf, giving information about organizations 
and schools for the deaf in Germany and else. 
where throughout the world. 

The Library is also glad to add the volume ‘I 
Fratelli Gualandi nel Centenario del Loro Apos 
tolato dei Sordomuti,” Bologna, Italy. 

A further addition to the Library is the 1952. 
Catalogue of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, will 
offer courses for teachers of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing at its 1952 Summer Session, June 23. 
August 1. A workshop in Hearing Problems will 
be featured, with opportunities for observation 
and limited practice with a group of deaf children 
in attendance at the campus laboratory school. 
The Workshop will be directed by Miss Alice 
Streng, and the staff will include Miss Margaret 
Fitzgerald of the school for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing at Shorewood, Wisconsin and Mr. 
Eugene Stevens of Wisconsin State College. 


The Fight Against Polio is being continued 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, which has just published a very effective little 
leaflet, “Polio Pledge.” This leaflet, which is be- 
ing distributed throughout the schools of the 
country, explains briefly the scientific reasons 
underlying the few basic precautions that are 
recommended by medical and health authorities. 
It tells parents what to remember, what to do, and 
what not to do, if polio comes to their community 


or their home. 


The Michigan Association for Better Hear 
ing has announced a new chapter. It serves the 
St. Joseph and Benton Harbor area, and is said 
to be unique in that most of its members have 
normal hearing. They are interested because 0 
the fact that they have deaf children. Thus, more 
and more frequently, organizations for the hard 
of hearing are found working in the field of the 
deaf, tending to obliterate the line between the 


two. 
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Advertisenent 





MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 
World-famous wife and mother; Senior United Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; former Assist- 
States Representative of the United Nations Gen- ant Secretary and then Secretary of the Navy; 
eral Assembly; author, radio and television com- former Governor of New Jersey; guiding force as 
mentator; internationally respected and admired officer and/or director in many nationally known 
for her interest in, and understanding of, all peoples. civic, educational and industrial organizations. 


These three great 
Americans can afford any 
type of hearing aid 
at any price. They wear 
the seventy-five dollar 


Zenith hearing aid. 





MR. RUPERT HUGHES 


Author, playwright, producer, poet, biographer, 
composer; chief assistant editor of the 25-volume 
History of the World published by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; veteran of two world wars; Hollywood 
7-7. . BIOGRAPHICAL DATA BASED ON 
writer, Doctor of Letters, director and commentator. WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA.” 
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STREAMLINE 
YOUR NECKLINE 





Because your Hearing Aid is endowed 
with such special meaning, you will want 
to select a Simulated Pearl Necklace Hear- 
ing Cord with infinite care, remembering 
that fine quality custom fitting is your 


best buy. 


Enables you to choose and wear the 


clothing of your choice. 


Available only futhorized 
Hearing Aid Dealers in the U.S.A. and 


foreign countries. 


through 


Hal-Hen Company V-! 
P.O. Box 147, Woodside Sta. 
Woodside, New York 


Gentlemen 
Please Send Free Descriptive Literature on Pearl Necklace 


and New Hearing Aid Scart 





Print Name 


address 





Town State 
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Stahl Butler, Executive Director of the Michi. 
gan Association for Better Hearing, Lansing, 
states in an article, “Through the Trees,” that 
bickering within the ranks of educators of the 
deaf regarding the best method of teaching a 
means of communication is “a narrow and su. 
perficial” approach to the educational problem of 
the deaf. He says greater concentration should 
be on the effect of the means of communication on 
personality growth, since “a nice smile and a 
good adjustment to living and working with other 
people are much more important than academic 
and vocational skills.” 

Admitted, but does not a good adjustment to 
living and working with other people demand a 
means of communicating with them? 


Books for the Deaf-Blind: The American 
Foundation for the Blind has just published a 
useful folder called “Library Service for the 
Blind.” It gives such information as might be 
needed by any person with seriously impaired 
sight, including those who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. The 28 distributing regional libraries 
for the blind are listed with their addresses, and 
information is given about talking books, braille 
books, books in Moon type, talking book ma- 
chines, and the eligibility of persons applying for 


these services, 


The Need for Specific Special Training 
for prospective teachers of the deaf was empha: 
sized by Hugo F. Schunhoff, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Gallaudet College, in his address to the 
Special Education Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. The conference was held at 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1951. The speaker also stressed the need 
for the teacher of the deaf to know more about 
other types of exceptional children too, since it 
is not uncommon to encounter in the schools chil. 
dren with multiple handicaps. 


Parents 
(From page 273) 


have to learn to choose his friends the 
hard way. In the meantime he is ecstatic 
and busy. He gets up early weekends to 
drive the crowd to the beach. He takes the 
prettiest girls out dancing and goes to 
numberless parties. I like to see youngsters 
enjoying the present without too much 
worry about the future. He has learned 
a lot of reality by working with mature 
men all summer. 

I respect all of you who seem to be doing 
a far better job with your youngsters than 
I did. but I only hope that at 18 they will 
all be as normal, happy, healthy individuals 
as our young man. 


Mrs. N. J. L. 
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AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 
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No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
child be denied auditory 
training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 
into the home—softens 
the transition from 
home to classroom! 











Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

. .. the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EAR. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 

in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 




















THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
ROOM K-98, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Do You Favor 
a GOOD EAR? 





IF YOU DO = YOUR 


HEARING 


May Be WORSE Than 
You Think 


If one ear must hear for two, take heed. 
This may be Nature’s warning of deaf- 
ness already so serious that corrective 
measures are urgently needed. Why risk 
losing so much of life’s pleasures and op- 
portunities? Let science hale you with the 
modern miracle of electronics. You'll 
find it all explained in a helpful FREE 
BOOK that is yours just for mailing the 
yee 1 for your copy TODAY, 


pea, aCiL On 
es 
PO MEDICINE 
Co 
G 


s 
‘Ss 
Cam 4 QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 0000, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 0000 
| 





1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation send me your 
valuable FREE BOOK of facts about deaf- | 
ness and how to overcome it. | 


DAL SS bobabsen sn wessvsedeusee ieenkss 
Address... | 
Town... 


Tier: 
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PS KERNELS 9 


It is one of the failures of American philosophy 
that we confuse education and _ intelligence as 
much as we confuse plumbing and civilization, 
One ounce of intelligence is worth a pound of 
education, for where there is intelligence educa- 
tion will advance on its own, but where educa- 
tion alone exists the results can be terrifying 
beyond even the realms of untutored stupidity— 


Louis Bromfield. 





You can't control the length of your life, but 
you can control its width and depth. 

You can’t control the shape of your face, but 
you can control its expression. 

You can’t control the other fellow’s opportu- 
nities, but you can grasp your own. 

You can’t control the height that your head 
shall be above your feet, but you can control 
the height of its contents. 

You can’t control hard times or rainy days, but 
you can bank money now to boost you through 
them. 

You can’t control the other fellow’s annoying 
faults, but you can see to it that you don’t de- 
velop habits that annoy others. 

Why worry about things you can’t control? 
Get busy controlling things that depend on you! 
Source unidentified. 


Lord, when we dream of conquering worlds 
for Thee, let our eyes fall upon our unconquered 
selves. When we lift our eyes to mountain-top 
highways, teach us the glory of the familiar road 
we walk. When we think of great tasks to be 
done for Thee, recall us to the tasks in our 
hands.— Rev. Lynn Brown, in Day by Day. 


Your child catches your attitudes of worship 
during grace at meals or whenever the family 
talks things over together and with God. Helo 
your child to realize that he can say “thank 
you” or pray to God at any time, anywhere. 
Arkansas Parent-Teacher. 


In the United States, criminals force us to 
spend each year more than four and two-thirds 
as much on them as we spend on all forms of 
education, public and private.—J. Edgar Hoover. 


Good secondary schools, good colleges, and 
good universities cannot exist unless elementary 
schools are providing a good program of instruc- 
tion.—Harold D. Drummond. 


William Penn said: “Those people who are not 
ruled by God will be ruled by tyrants.” And 
from Herod to Hitler history has proved him 
right.—Paul Harvey. 


Men occasionally stumble over the truth, but 
most of them pick themselves up and hurry off 
as if nothing had happened.—Winston Churchill. 


Habits are either bobs or sinkers, cork or lead. 
They hold you up, or hold you down.—Quoted 
in American Era. 
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CHROMOVOX...“of tremendous value 
in developing speech, © 


says NATHAN P. HARRIS, Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 












Mr. Harris adds, “It has proven a good 
stimulus to learning and excellent for 
acoustic training.” 

This is because Chromovox combines 
sight and sound with motion and color to 
help you do a thorough teaching job. 














Educational tapes include a 
wide range of subjects from 
the basic Babbling Reel for 
pre-school students to the ad- 
vanced Baseball Reel. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 
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HOW CHROMOVOX WORKS INEXPENSIVE GROUP AUDIO SYSTEM 
A flick of a switch sends a tape moving As many as 15 pupils can share in hear- 
across the screen, capturing the child's ing participation through the medium of 
interest. He sees picture and word com- Chromovox with additional headsets and 
binations . . . learns to associate them with extension boxes. It eliminates the need 
everyday objects. Simultaneously, he for any other audio system. 


hears the teacher’s spoken word through 
a high fidelity-compression audio system 

. reinforcing his visual impression. 
When the child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, you correct it 
quickly with Chromovox’ easy-to-operate tronics and Transformer Corp., Caledonia, 
color signals. New York. 


We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation and prices on Chromovox and 
accessory equipment. Simply write Dept. 
V-4, Chromovox Division, Caledonia Elec- 


4 H ROMOVOX ae dont pe 


Oot¥VtSs 5:0 N Caledonia, N. Y 
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100% Reenrollment for 1952 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 

Complete facilities for fun and educa. 
tion for the summer season July 1- 
August 26. 

The parents of our campers were so 
pleased with the work done at Camp 
Laughton that we are proud to an- 
nounce 100% reenroliment for 1952. 


Write now for information to: 


MR. AND MRS. MILTON 
NADOOLMAN 


2264 Creston Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone FO. 7-9418 











P. O. Box 2044 





_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range oun RBS 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. cD 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and I, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 





Seattle 11, Wash. 
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Bonnie 
(From page 269) 


was entranced with hearing herself walk, 
hearing the radio, and hearing her own 
voice! She stepped lightly while she was 
in our apartment and cautioned the rest 
of us not to make so much noise. The 
people below us might be asleep. 

Bonnie is becoming quite a conversa- 
tionalist. She writes better than most of 
us and she is developing a definite talent 
for drawing. She swims, and during the 
summer the mayor in her home town in- 
vites her to ride his horse. But the happiest 
times of all are when she’s in a fish boat 
with her Dad. 

Now Bonnie enthusiastically helps pack 
her bags for the return to school after a 
summer's vacation at home. It’s been great 
fun but she is eager to see her classmates. 


Speech 
(From page 267) 


3. Barrows, S. T., Introduction to the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet, Boston, Expression Co., 
1930. 

1. Berry, Mildred F. and Eisenson, Jon, The 
Defective in Speech, New York, F. S. Crofts and 
Co., 1945, pp. 1-6. 

5. Haycock, G. Sibley, The Teaching of Speech, 
Washington, D. C., The Volta Bureau, 1942, pp. 
27-30, 109. 

6. Higgins, Francis C. and Doctor, Powrie V., 
“Tabular Statements of American Schools for the 


Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. % 
(January, 1951) pp. 186-255. 
7. Hudgins, C. V., and Numbers, F. C., “An 


Investigation of the Intelligibility of the Speech 
of the Deaf,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1942, 25, 289-392. 

8. Shaffer, Chester M., “The Kinesthetic Meth- 
od of Speech Development and Speech Reading,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVIII, Novem- 
ber 1942, 421-443. 

9. Yale, C. A., Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds, Northampton, Mass., 
Metcalf, 1929. 


Molly 
(From page 264) 

1 heartily agree with you, Mr. Simon, 
about the long range value of a little kind- 
ness and the short range fallacy of carrying 
chips on shoulders. And speaking of the 
safety of deaf people and the courtesy of 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
right degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 







Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 





FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


for Deaf Children 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Provides a summer school for 
deaf children with all camp 
activities. Pony Riding—Swim- 
ming — Dancing — Hearing 
rehabilitation. 


No child who has knowledge of signs or finger 
spelling admitted to Camp. 


6 weeks Ages 3-12 28th year 


Send for Booklet 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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airline attendants, the following letter is 
very apropos. It is from the mother of a 
little deaf boy in Oslo, Norway. Because 
Norwegian schools for the deaf do not ac. 
cept pupils under seven, little Aage Mellbye 
has been going to England to school in or. 
der to learn to speak. All his first speech 
lessons are consequently in English. and 
the decision to send him away for this pur- 
pose was a hard one to make, but his 
mother feels now that she did right to send 
him. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

| am sure you are interested to know how Aage 
is getting on. He is at home now for Easter holi- 
day from his little school in England. He flies 
back to Norway every third month, and he has 
now crossed the North Sea alone ten times. And 
he loves it. He has learned a lot, especially the 
past three months. He is now five and a half 
years old. He lipreads very well, and can say 
clearly a number of sentences, as well as many 
single words. We always can talk to him about 
what is going to happen and what has happened. 
This means that his active little brain has some- 
thing to do, and he is not as restless as he was 
two or three years ago. He nearly killed us then, 
running from one thing to another; and we could 
see how he himself suffered. He has a lovely sen- 
tence at meal time, “May I have the jam?”—or 
milk, or whatever it is. And after meals, he al- 
ways says, “May I go down please?” 

We have the great problem with the English 
language. Aage’s sister and brother know all the 
English words Aage can say, and they will use 
them when they talk directly to him. But all the 
other children in the neighborhood speak only 
Norwegian. Aage knows so much now that he 
should be able to use what he has with his 
friends during holidays. I am afraid there is 
nothing to do about this yet. He must learn 
more English first, before he can learn Norwegian 
also. 

He has learned arithmetic, too. He counts up 
to 30, and he must love it because he counts 
everything he sees. And he writes 2+2—4 and so 
on up to 10. I’m often afraid they put too much 
into his very young brain, but it doesn’t seem 
so, because he loves to do it at home. He is so 
proud of himself, and he loves to please us. 

He can write his own name and quite a few 
other words. He is getting on well, I think. This 
is the first time that I really feel we did wisely 
to send him to England .. . I read the Molly's 
Mail box every month, and I think of you so 
ften. 

ELLEN MELLBYE 
Oslo, Norway 


Somehow, the picture of that little five- 
year-old boy flying back and forth across 
the North Sea alone is a very inspiring and 
encouraging one. In spite of all the fight- 
ing and foolishness that is going on among 
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audivox 


successor to 


Western Electric 


hearing aid division 


enjoys a proud 


The peerless craftsmanship that distinguished 
the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division is. 
part of the proud heritage enjoyed by Audivox, 
Inc. the successor organization. The same team 
of experts — dealers and consultants _ carries 
on the “good name”. 

Audivox hearing aids are made under 

_- patents developed by Western Electric and 

_ the famous Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

\ We aim to protect the proud agate we enjoy! 





@ ‘audivox 





ue audivox suPER 67 


| Among the newest and finest of 


hearing aids, incorporating the latest 
An efficient, ‘tniniatote electronic cir- enna 
© wits and the remarkable 9C receiver, Western FJeciric 
__ developed by Bell Telephone Labora- HEARING AID DIVISION 
Ee tories and used exclusively by Audi- 
“napa | 123 WORCESTER STREET—BOSTON 18, MASSACHUSETTS —KEnmere 6-6207 4 








ss Saat 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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nations, a mother in Norway has the cour. 
age to let her five-year-old son go forth 
alone to a foreign country so he can leam 
to speak. As Arthur Simon says, our faith 
in human nature is revived by thinking of 
things like this. And certainly, airplane 
workers do a lot to keep alive our belief in 
human kindness, as all of us who have 
flown can bear witness. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tty MATHER 


Hearing Aid 

(From page 262) 
ever you call his attention to sounds that 
he has not been able to hear before—the 
tap dripping, the fire crackling, the cat pur: 
ring. a bird singing. It goes on whenever 
you play little listening games such as hav. 
ing him point to members of the family 
when you say their names with your mouth 
concealed, or have him bring you objects 
from the table as you ask for them (again 
with your face covered so that he cannot 
lipread). Similar little games may be 
played with colors, numbers, objects in a 
picture, easy commands (Run, jump to 
the table, hop to the window, etc.), and so 
on. If you wish to try such ear training 
activities, however, you should bear in 
mind the following points: 

1. Do not attempt them unless your 
child is willing and enjoys them. 

2. Never shout or raise your voice to 
“make him hear.” Speak naturally within 
a few feet of the child and his aid. 

3. Begin with just two or three words 
or phrases and increase the number slow- 
ly. Let the child know before you start 
what words he is to listen for: have pic- 
tures spread on the table, or write the 
words on a piece of paper. 

1. Remember that there are some words 
which your child may never be able to dis- 
tinguish through hearing alone, unless he 
has a clue from the sense of the sentence. 
“Ball” and “flower” sound just alike to 
many children. “Boat” and “rope” are very 
much alike. The vowels “oo” and “ee” 
sound the same to many hard of hearing 
people, and “s,” “t.” “k,” “p” and some 
other sounds are quite inaudible even with 
a hearing aid to children with a severe 
high-frequency hearing loss. In general. 
the vowel sounds (ar. 00, aw, oa, ow, ete.) 
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WHAT COULD BE FINER 





for Hearing Happiness 
than this NEW 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR” 


This ultra-tiny, beautiful and powerful 
new RADIOEAR Hearing Aid is skill- 
fully designed and carefully built to give 
fine, dependable performance. It is the 
smallest Radioear electronic hearing aid 
ever made, yet includes so many exclu- 
sve Radioear hearing features. It has 
remarkable power—even for severe hear- 


ing losses . . . and is really economical for 
constant use. And, it has the famous 
Phonemaster for clear understanding 
over the telephone ... anywhere. 
Surely, your hearing deserves Radioear 
quality. See the “‘Zephyr”’ at your near- 
est Radioear Counselor’s office or write 
for a FREE descriptive Folder. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
RADIOEAR BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 


June 1 952 








THE NEW 


Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
69 North 9th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 

Lipreading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 





Auditory Training 
Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





AUDITORY TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 
By Mary Woop WHITEHURST AND 
Epna K. MONSEES 
An Important New Manual 
Postpaid $3.12 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 








are easier to hear and distinguish than the 
consonant sounds (p, t, s, sh, 1, b, ete.) 
We hope that you will find these sugges. 
tions regarding the care and use of a hear. 
ing aid helpful. If, during the summer, you 
have any mechanical troubles with the aid, 
we suggest that you contact the dealer from 
whom it was purchased or the nearest rep- 
resentative of the company. 


Cats 
(From page 255) 


cat and carryall like a veteran. No one 
seemed to mind my being deaf. Oh boy, 
I thought, I’m in, never to be out again! 

Down through the years I went driving 
cats, making good money, but never saving 
any: California, Nevada; Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and lesser towns in 
between. Reno, Las Vegas, Lovelock, and 
the hot deserts between them; I saw them, 
lived in them and worked around them all. 

The years passed fast. Life was just one 
big grand party. The war came and the 
construction work speeded up. I was work- 
ing long hours and spending my spare time 
in the taverns. Soon my health failed, and 
the doctors advised me to take it easy. 

My parents then lived in Oregon, the 
land of big fir trees. I went up to visit 
them. While there I met a tall, striking 
brunette with the most beautiful brown 
eyes I have ever seen. Eventually I won 
this girl and she has me pretty well tamed 
now. I never returned to the land of dust 
and hot sunshine; but have spent the last 
eight years helping harvest the fir logs with 
the big yellow cats I love so well. 

But I haven’t many years left for this 
work. It’s a young man’s game and I find 
myself beginning to slow down. I hope to 
make a success of writing, and when that 
day comes, I am going to finish out the 
week’s work and shut the big cat down for 
the last time. I’m going to sit back in the 
wide, easy seat, relax for ten minutes, and 
re-live the highlights of my life behind 
the controls. When my ten minutes are up. 
I’m going to pick up my lunch pail, heave 
it over the canyon wall, and step into a 
new life. 

My greatest ambition is to write my 
own story. Let the other fellow see life, 
as I, a deaf guy. have lived and seen it. 
I believe I can do it, don’t you? 
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